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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


THE TWENTIETH National Council is now a matter of 
history, so far as legislative activities are concerned. 
It has only begun, so far as its pro- 
gram of far-reaching significant ac- 
tivities is concerned. It was a coun- 
cil of unrest and dissatisfaction with 
accomplishments of the past. It literally surged into 
plans for a program of revitalization and cooperative 
endeavor. Those in charge were roundly scored for 
what the council termed inactivity in a time when 
action seemed so imperative and they were chal- 
lenged to a future of significant activity. A tfe- 
organization in the national office was demanded to 
free the executive secretary for leadership and service 
in a larger way for the fraternity. In brief, it was a 
council which took the bit in its teeth and led the race 
in its own way. 

Unfortunately, the official minutes of the council 
are not available as these lines are written and any 
detailed report of activities would be out of order 
until the minutes are available. However, it is in 
order to report a few of the outstanding features of 
the council and the action already taken by the na- 
tional executive committee, and to report the person- 
nel of the new national executive committee and the 
district representatives. 


NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


IN A COMMUNICATION addressed to the delegates of 
the Twentieth National Council, the national execu- 
tive committee has already 
clearly indicated its inten- 
tion to carry out the program 
adopted by the council and 
to abide by its mandates. Because of the importance of 
this communication, it is quoted in full. 


Dear Brother Phi Delta Kappan: 

“The national council which we have just completed 
evidenced Phi Delta Kappa National in action. The 
deliberations and recommendations of this council 
established our platform for the next two years. Each 
delegate to the Twentieth National Council is still a 
member of this council* and it is important that he 
continue to serve in that capacity in order that the ob- 
jectives of the council may be realized. 


COMMUNICATION 
TO DELEGATES 


* The national constitution provides that the term of serv- 
ice of a delegate to the natidnal council shall be for two 
years from the time of election, or until his successor shall 
have been elected and qualified. 
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“This 20th Council operated in a highly professional 
atmosphere. Time was provided to hear from Dr. 
I. Newton Edwards on ‘Education and the One World’; 
Dr. George J. Kabat on ‘UNESCO and Its Implications 
for Education and Phi Delta Kappa’; Dr. Osman R. 
Hull on “The Recruitment of Young People for the 
Teaching Profession’; and Dr. Ullin W. Leavell on 
‘The Profession of Teaching.’ 

“Out of this professional background the delibera- 
tions of the council developed a challenging out-reach 
of professional service and projects, and for which 
standing committees were authorized as follows: 

“a. Teacher Recruitment 

“b. Cooperative Committee for International Educa- 

tion 

“c. Commission on Research and Program 

“Several other committees were established. They 
deal with such problems of organization and operation 
as: Time and Place of National Council; Chapter and 
Field Officers’ Handbook; Campus and Field Chapter 
Relationships; Funds and Foundations; Ritual and Cere- 
monial Revision; and, Accounting and Reporting 
Procedures. 

“Your national executive committee convened im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the national coun- 
cil and has taken preliminary steps to put into effect the 
recommendations of the national council. A central 
standing committee is being appointed for each of the 
major functions listed above. Since these committees 
must necessarily operate as production committees, it is 
essential that the personnel be chosen in such a man- 
ner as to make it possible for them to get together with- 
out undue expense of loss of time. Each committee will 
be augmented by a group of consultants. 

“In this type of committee organization it is de- 
sirable to set up a cooperating committee, comprised 
of one member from each chaptez for each of the above 
production committees. It is suggested that you ar- 
range immediately in your chapter for the appointment 
of a member to the cooperating committee for each of 
the first three committees, namely, (a), (b) and (c) 
above, and report the names to the national executive 
secretary before June 10, 1946. The membership of the 
production committees and consultant groups will be 
announced when we receive acceptances from those 
appointed. 

“One evidence of the seriousness of purpose of the 
delegates to the council in authorizing professional 
projects, was their decision to assure the necessary reve- 
nues by increasing the national dues. The increase 
should not alarm professional men when we stop to 
consider the fact that this increase amounts to only 
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124 cents a month, bringing the total national dues to 
only 25 cents a month. 

“Your national executive committee has taken action 
to organize the national office staff in the manner recom- 
mended by the council and, as directed, is providing dis- 
tinct assignments of duties and responsibilities for the 
positions of Executive Secretary, Editor-in-Chief, and 
Office Manager. 

“It is very important that you transmit the accom- 
plishments of the national council to the members of 
your chapter at the next meeting, before they adjourn 
for the summer. If time cannot be secured for the of- 
ficial report, we suggest that you ask the privilege of 
reading this communication, with such additions or 
modifications as you may deem appropriate. 


Cordially and fraternally yours, 


The National Executive Committee.” 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the national 
council, a nominating committee of seven, demo- 

cratically chosen by the seven District 
NATIONAL Conferences immediately preceding 
OFFICERS the opening of the council, func- 

tioned in the selection of the nomi- 
nees for the five national offices. The committee, 
under constitutional provision, nominated two candi- 
dates for each office. In addition, there were candi- 
dates nominated from the floor. The following were 
elected by the majority vote: 

For president, Osman R. Hull, Head of the De- 
partment of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For vice-president, Earle O. Liggitt, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania. 

For secretary, W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. 

For treasurer, Frederick G. Neel, Principal of the 
Hunter Elementary School, Bloomington, Indiana. 

For historian, Carter V. Good, Acting Dean of 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, and Editor 
of the Dictionary of Education. 

In executive session following the adjournment of 
the national council, the national executive commit- 
tee comprised of the above officers reappointed Paul 
M. Cook as executive secretary for a two-year term, 
but with functions clearly defined in such a way as 
to free him for the larger tasks confronting the fra- 
ternity in the ensuing biennium. R. L. Hunt was re- 
appointed as editor-in-chief of publications and 
charged with the responsibility of promoting suitable 
publicity for the fraternity. In the reorganization of 
the national office staff to make possible the program 
outlined by the council, an office manager was indi- 
cated whose duty it becomes to see that the routine 
work of the national office is taken care of with ac- 
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curacy and dispatch and in keeping with the provi- 
sions of the constitution, the legislation of the na- 
tional council, and the rulings of the national execu- 
tive committee. Miss Dorothy Olson, a graduate of 
the School of Business Administration, Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been chosen as office manager. 


ONLY TWO CHANGES appear in the personnel of Dis- 
trict Representatives as the result of elections held by 
the seven districts; they are in Dis- 
DISTRICT tricts I and IV. The previous in- 
REPRESENT- cumbents, John Corbally and J. V. 
ATIVES Breitwieser, respectively, did not 
choose to run. The District Repre- 

sentatives for the ensuing biennium are as follows: 

District I. George A. Odgers, Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

Dictrict Il. George C. Kyte, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

District III. George R. Powell, 706 E. 55th Street, 
Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

Dictrict IV. Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

District V. Floyd T. Goodier, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

District VI. Douglas G. Grafflin, Public Schools, 
Chappaqua, New York. 

District VII. Gladstone H. Yeuell, Department of 
Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


THREE IMPORTANT proposals were adopted by the 
council for constitutional change. That relating to 
“emeritus membership” was 
the outgrowth of discussions 


CHANGE IN THE 
CONSTITUTION in the district conferences 
held several months ago as a 
result of which it was listed in the agenda for the 
council. The other two relating to “Life Membership” 
and “Annual Dues” were the definite outgrowth of 
the desire of the council to promote worthy projects. 
It became evident quite early in the council that the 
ambitions of the fraternity were greatly in excess of 
its present ability to finance. Facing the issue squarely, 
the council almost unanimously adopted a new plan 
of finance in the belief that the fraternity would have 
it so in order to make possible the accomplishment 
of the objectives adopted by the council which were 
so widely endorsed prior to the council meeting. The 
constitutional changes must await the action of the re- 
quired majority of chapters before they become 
effective. 
“Emeritus Membership” is in brief a provision 
whereby members of Phi Delta Kappa who have 
(Continued on page 290) 








pen war has been over now for several months, 
and the first anniversaries of V-E and V-J 
Days will soon be celebrated. Although strikes 
and other unanticipated difficulties have delayed 
production, new radio equipment, which, for a 
period of nearly five years has been practically non- 
existent, should soon be available for schools. 

If there was one lesson which educators should 
have learned from the war, it was that teaching 
effectiveness can be immeasurably improved if 
the best techniques, coupled with the most up-to- 
date auxiliary equipment, are utilized. This leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that radio, which 
played such an important part in the waging of the 
war, has an equally important role to play in the 
plans which the schools should be making for 
the peacetime years which lie ahead. Thus, the 
responsibility of every school now is to plan for 
the acquisition of such radio and allied equipment 
as is necessary for the effective use of radio in every 
classroom. No one knows the precise situation to- 
day with respect to the possession of such equip- 
ment by schools throughout the entire nation; but 
there are certain available clues. 

A study was made in March, 1941, covering 
the schools of Ohio. This study revealed that 
54.6 per cent of Ohio schools had radios; 11.5 per 
cent had central sound systems; 37.4 per cent had 
equipment for playing recordings; 7.6 per cent had 
transcription players; and 4.6 per cent had re- 
corders. In interpreting these figures, it should 
be borne in mind that Ohio is one of the leading 
states in the classroom use of radio. Undoubtedly 
the average state would be far below Ohio's fig- 
ures even today. Apparently the last national 
survey was the one made by Koon and Noble in 
1936.2 It revealed that 14 per cent of the na- 
tion’s schools had radios at that time. Since prac- 





*Seerley Reid. “Radio in the Schools of Ohio.” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin: 21: 115-48; May 13, 1942. 

*Cline M. Koon and Allen W. Noble. National Visual 
Education Directory. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1936, p. 12. 
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* Tracy F. Tyler is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, and Editor, Journal of the Association 
for Education by Radio. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


tically no equipment was acquired during the war, 
it seems unlikely to suppose that more than 25 
per cent of schools today are radio equipped. 

In 1945, the radio industry celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The use of radio as a 
supplemental teaching agent in the schools has a 
history almost as long. Students of the subject 
generally credit Portland, Oregon, and New York 
City as being the first to experiment in this field; 
and the date, 1923. Actually much of the early 
experimentation did not, for one reason or an- 
other, eventuate in a continuous program of school 
radio use. Portland, which established its own 
station in 1923, and Cleveland, which entered the 
picture in 1926, are the only two school systems 
to continue the uninterrupted use of radio until 
the present. 

Because many of the early ventures by school 
systems in using radio for educational purposes 
were short-lived, there is a tendency for individ- 
uals not thoroughly familiar with present-day con- 
ditions, to imagine that school use of radio has 
failed and is on the way out. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

The report of the Ohio radio survey states that 
“during the five years from 1936 to 1941 there 
was a 100 per cent increase in the number of 
Ohio schools with radios, an increase and a rate 
of increase indicating progress and forecasting 
continued progress.’ Indications point to the 
fact that many other states have realized similar 
increases. From incomplete surveys, it appears 
that Minnesota, the state with which the writer 
is most familiar, has grown greatly in the num- 
ber of radio-equipped schools; and the school sys- 





*Seerley Reid. op. cit., p. 120. 
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tems of the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have, within the past half dozen years, estab- 
lished radio departments and appointed full-time 
persons to head them. 

It is undoubtedly true, even today, that radio 
is unused in the classrooms of the majority of 
schools. Probably more students finish high 
school today without having had the benefits of 
classroom radio programs than with them. If not 
more than 25 per cent of the nation’s classrooms 
have radios available, is it surprising that such 
facts are not encouraging to radio educators? 

On the other hand, Cleveland, one of the early 
pioneers, has advanced conservatively step by step 
from the presentation of a limited number of pro- 
grams each week on commercial stations to the 
purchase and full-time operation of an FM sta- 
tion. The educational benefits which the entire 
school system has secured through its radio ex- 
perience covering twenty years are amply attested 
to in educational literature, and can be further 
verified by any competent observer who is willing 
to make a thorough study in the Cleveland schools 
themselves. 

It is not inappropriate to point out here that 
the public schools of New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco also have built and are successfully op- 
erating FM stations; and that numerous other 
school systems are waiting only until the neces- 
saty equipment is available before establishing 
similar stations through which to serve their 
schools. 

The best source of authentic information on the 
classroom use of radio, short of visiting school 
systems now making effective use of radio, will be 
found in perusing two recent books on the subject: 
Radio and the School, by Norman Woelfel and 
I. Keith Tyler, and Teaching Through Radio, by 
William B. Levenson. The former presents an 
excellent summary of the findings of the ade- 
quately-financed and competently-staffed Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts Project at the Ohio State 
University; the latter constitutes an outgrowth of 
the author’s rich experience in directing the op- 
erations of Station WBOE, the FM station of the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

Few, if any, would deny that four major fac- 
tors condition the achievement of the universal 
use of radio in the classrooms of the nation: (1) 
The attitudes of those having responsibility for 
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the schools—superintendents, principals, and 
boards of education; (2) The attitudes of the 
patrons of the schools and of the general public; 
(3) The training of teachers in effective radio 
use; and (4) The making of radio equipment more 
generally available in the schools. 

The task of convincing school administrators 
and the general public of the advantages of class- 
room use of radio is not insuperable. More than 
90 per cent of American homes have radios; and 
no intelligent listener would deny its effectiveness. 
Furthermore, the facts of its value to the large 
cities—New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, Portland, Oregon—whose school systems 
operate their own broadcasing stations; to the 
many more—Indianapolis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, to mention a few—which use 
commercial stations; and to the states—W isconsin, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Texas, for example—which 
provide classroom broadcasts for a state-wide audi- 
ence; should be sufficient to convince the most 
skeptical that radio in the classroom is not a fad 
or frill but an important agency for supplementing 
and making more effective the work of the teacher. 

Providing the nation’s teachers with adequate 
training in the use of radio is a more difficult prob- 
lem. A recent study indicated that only 53 col- 
leges and universities in the United States offered 
courses in teacher preparation and classroom use 
of radio.* Since radio training is not required of 
all prospective teachers, even in these 53 institu- 
tions, much remains to be done to insure adequate 
preparation for all the teachers who will enter the 
profession in the years that lie ahead. Summer 
sessions attract only a small portion of those teach- 
ers already in service; and a minority of them actu- 
ally enroll in radio courses. In-service training is 
the only answer, in the final analysis, if a sub- 
stantial proportion of the nation’s teachers are to 
be prepared to use radio. And, if such a program 
is undertaken, it will be because the school admin- 
istrators, the parents, and the public, generally, 
insist that their boys and girls be given the bene- 
fits of this modern teaching aid. 

Equipping the nation’s school adequately with 
radio apparatus should not be too difficult. When 

(Continued on page 275) 





* Federal Radio Education Committee. Directory of Col- 
lege Radio Courses. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education. November 1, 1945. 














Foreign Service Effects 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


T Is good for a foreign country to have the 
I leaven that can be supplied by the service there 
for a time of American teachers. But there is the 
reverse question, Is it advantageous to an Ameri- 
can teacher to give educational service for a time 
in a foreign country? 

The PH1 DELTA KAPPAN has asked me to re- 
port the conclusions of one such teacher who had 
five years of that kind of experience. I am glad to 
report, since they were the most pleasant of my 
forty-eight professional years; and as training for 
my later work, the most profitable. 

After teaching for a time in my youth in the 
elementary and secondary schools of Indiana, I 
went to the Philippine Islands in 1902 as one of 
those who were devising and setting up a system 
of education for that archipelago. I had come up 
through the traditional 8-4-4 plan of teaching the 
“common branches” in the elementary school and 
the conventional prescribed English, foreign lan- 
guage, higher mathematics, history and civics, and 
natural science in high school and college, and 
calling it education. My early teaching was within 
the strait framework of that centrally imposed sys- 
tem. Having known only the one plan, naturally I 
took for granted that it was the only possible right 
one. Had I continued my work in this country, 
the normal thing would have been to settle down 
in those comfortable traditional grooves, and to 
have spent the next forty years in bumbling along 
with the pleasant academic crowd, seeking never 
to rock the boat, and to get my share of the plums. 

Then I went to the Philippine Islands, where I 
was jarred out of the ruts and gained an entirely 
new vision of the purposes and nature of educa- 
tion and of the sources of the authority. For ex- 
ample, I had “taught” in this country a stereotyped 
and lifeless chronology called “American History” 
for no clear reason except that it was the custom 
and that it was prescribed; but arriving on the 
Philippine scene, it was at once obvious that a text- 
book of American history would not serve our 
purposes. The Filipinos needed to look at their 


* Franklin Bobbitt is Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of Chicago, now te- 
siding at Waldron, Indiana. 


own Philippine past in their oriental surroundings 
and atmosphere in such a way as to give them 
pride in their own country and to awaken zeal for 
effort in advancing their own social order. We 
were confronted with this difficult question: 
What should go into a history, and how should it 
be written, to make it of vital help to a hitherto 
exploited and oppressed people, as they prepared 
themselves for a democratic way of life? This 
question called upon us to look at the Filipino 
people themselves, their situation, responsibilities, 
needs, and ways of thinking and feeling. And I 
saw that it was one thing to look to the remote 
State Board of Education as the authority for the 
history to be taught, and quite a different thing, 
in a country yet free from the hampering influence 
of both bureaucratic state boards and inherited tra- 
ditions, to look directly at the daily needs of the 
people as the evidence of what was to be done. 
In the Indiana geography that I had “taught,” 
the United States had been the center of the world, 
the larger part of it, and the only part really im- 
portant; the rest was relatively negligible outlying 
territory. The State Board was the authority as 
to what was to be taught about both. They saw 
that it was done by sending us at that time from 
the state office bi-monthly examination questions 
which had to be used. And it was not for us to 
question the ways of authority. Right or wrong, 
it was always right. But when the Philippine Is- 
lands were our locale, and we looked abroad, 
clearly the United States was not the center of 
the world. It was in that day of slow communica- 
tions very remote and mostly irrelevant territory. 
For Filipinos, and for American teachers in serv- 
ice there, the Philippine Islands were the center 
of the geographical world, and China, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Australia and Japan were the Canada 
and Mexico of that region. The whole geography 
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had to be redone. And the common sense method 
of doing it seemed to be to look to the needs of 
the people for geographical outlook and thinking 
as the bases of judgment as to what should go into 
the geography for the Islands. Again the conflict 
and the question: Does one look to the official au- 
thorities or to the needs of the people in planning 
the curriculum? Where neither traditions nor 
bureaucratic authority had yet taken charge, where 
minds could yet operate in freedom, the answer 
was obvious: Education serves only as it meets the 
concrete needs; and it can meet those needs only 
when directed by free minds who are close to those 
needs and see what they are. 

In the matter of preparing for literacy, our task 
was to teach them to read, write, spell and speak 
a foreign language, namely English, and not their 
native Spanish, Tagalog or Visayan. The work had 
to be done in five or six years of elementary school- 
ing, not eight. And we could not use the tradi- 
tional textbook and grammar method of teaching 
a foreign language. We had to lay aside all that 
we had ever thought or done in training for liter- 
acy in America, and look to the children and their 
ways, and what would work there with children 
sitting before us and looking at us with expectancy 
and confidence. Obviously, it was not traditions, 
American textbooks, state boards, or any other 
thing alien to the situation that could tell us what 
to do. The thing to be done was dictated by the 
needs and possibilities; and both were to be dis- 
covered within the human situations where the 
work was to be done. 

Even the arithmetic had to be different because 
of the different systems of weights, measures and 
money; and because of the shortness of the course, 
and the simplicity of their arithmetical needs in 
their simpler stage of culture. Manual training 
and home economics had to be built according to 
the ways the people lived in that tropical region. 

We need not further specify. By the time we 
had planned for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, we had pretty well shaken off the shackles of 
regimented traditional thinking that existed then, 
and which yet exists, sometimes more, sometimes 
less indurated, in our country. Forced by the con- 
ditions, we achieved a large measure, at least, of 
freedom of professional thought. Fortunately, the 
Director of Philippine Education at that time— 
Dr. David P. Barrows, afterward President of the 
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University of California—was a man trained in 
anthropology, not in “education,” and who had 
previously done two years of anthropological re- 
search in the Islands. He knew Filipinos as hu- 
man beings. He saw his job, and that of all of us, 
as the shaping of the actual powers of the Filipino 
people for their current daily living in the actual 
Philippine world. Instead of the normal and usual 
regimentative way of preventing freedom of 
thinking on the part of teachers and supervisory 
officials, he insisted that every worker look with 
his own eyes to the NEEDS; and then plan and 
operate accordingly. I came for the first time to 
see the vast advantage of having education di- 
rected by a man of understanding whose ideas 
were not steeped in the paralyzing academic tra- 
ditions and who consistently took the point of 
view of the laymen and their needs. 

A favoring circumstance was what was 
facetiously called the disease of Filipinitis. This 
was the forgetfulness of home and past, and all 
their works, that settled down on persons living 
in the pleasant atmosphere of what Tennyson 
called ‘‘the Eden isles,” where there was almost 
nothing ever to remind them of the ways em- 
ployed back home. Forgetfulness of the tradi- 
tions was, and is, a potent liberator of thought. 

In college, I took most of the courses then given 
in educational theory; and after returning from the 
Islands, the further courses required for an ad- 
vanced degree; but there was scarcely any libera- 
tion from the shackles of tradition in any of them. 
They were devoted mostly to implementing the 
shackles. Even the so-called ‘application of scien- 
tific method to education”’ was then, as it has since 
remained, mostly but a matter of discovering how 
to increase the intensity of the regimentation in 
operating the traditional shackled education. If 
my professional education had involved nothing 
more than the courses that gave me degrees I 
should probably have remained bound hand and 
foot by the all-prevailing traditionalism. The 
most potent feature of my professional education, 
it seems to me, was not the series of college and 
graduate school courses, but rather the liberation 
that was effected by having been forced to go to 
the real authority in education, namely, the de- 
mand made upon the profession by the needs of 
those who sit before us with trust and confidence 
that we shall not betray them. 
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Has that professional liberation been an asset 
or a liability? The answer is too complicated to 
explain in full. At least, it was no hindrance, after 
five years in the Islands, to re-entry into, and ad- 
vancement in, the profession on my return to this 
country. I had my professional degree in two 
years and went without pause to the University of 
Chicago, advancing to full professorship in an 
abbreviated period. And I have noticed that the 
subsequent history of many of my Philippine as- 
sociates followed similar lines. The time abroad 
was not time lost. 

But that is not the whole story. The liberated 
person returns to an unliberated profession. It is 
one so tightly bound by the traditions that, to 
make the matter concrete, it can in 1945 produce 
and accept such a flowering of tradition as the 
recent incredible Harvard report on General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society. And so the question 
arises: Does the liberated person “fit in’’ harmoni- 
ously when he returns? The answer is, He does 
not fit. The freed mind does not return to the 
grooves. The independent adult mind does not 
return to the regimented juvenile level. 

His associates, who have grown up from kinder- 
garten to the end of the graduate school in an un- 
disturbed academic atmosphere under the careful 
nursing that does not cease until the solicitous ad- 
visory committee approves the final period in the 
dissertation, have had exactly the opposite of the 
experiences that liberate, and therefore cannot con- 
ceive of either the nature or the justification of 
liberation. To them the liberated mind is quite in- 
comprehensible. They view him as professionally 
irresponsible, and either temperamentally or wil- 
fully negative and obstinate, since he does not 
automatically abide by the conventional academic 
modes and standards of thinking. My fluent chief 
said to me in one of his interesting and revealing 
reprimands: ‘““The trouble with you is that you 
are not loyal to the professional standards, and you 
do not play the game according to the rules.”” But 
that is the very essence of liberation. It is that 
such a person has achieved loyalty to the people 
whose needs his labors are to serve, not to special 
academic interests; and he finds his authority in 
those needs and in the conditions to be met. He 
has achieved the loyalty of the applied scientist 
who is compelled to ignore everything but the 
nature of the situation to be dealt with and the 
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behests of scientific laws. To the traditionalist or 
bureaucrat, he is an obdurate wrong-headed kind 
of cuss, who doesn’t know his own interests, and 
merely gratuitously commits professional hari- 
kari. If he is tough-minded, to use Professor 
James’ phrase, he will find it a pleasant life, since 
he can whack away with a sound conscience and 
with a sense of the power of the awakened per- 
son over the sleeper. And even in so otiose a field 
as education, his rightness can win a following 
and effect at least something. 

If, on the other hand, he is what James calls the 
tender-minded, he will question whether libera- 
tion of mind in this day is a professional asset. 
He will find the way a thorny one. He cannot co- 
operate with his confreres on a basis of mutual 
understanding. However high their general in- 
telligence, and however generous and tolerant they 
may be, so long as their thought is dominated by 
their unanalyzed academic preconceptions, they 
cannot understand. They see no reason why they 
should try to understand. He cannot yield up his 
mental and professional integrity. And since they 
speak different professional languages, he can- 
not explain. If then, the tender-minded teacher 
goes abroad, he would best find himself a soft nest 
where he can nurse his illusions and not suffer 
professional liberation. Then when he comes back 
he will “fit in.” While this may appear to be 
cynicism, it may also be truth. 

Before closing this report, let me mention 
briefly, two further matters. There is another kind 
of liberation that results from service abroad. 
This is the personal liberation from provincialism. 
The provincial person is one who has always seen 
the world, with all that it contains and all its ways, 
from a single center. But when he shifts his posi- 
tion a few thousand miles, and settles down to 
look at that same world from a new vantage-point, 
everything, literally, as in a kaleidoscope, is in a 
different relative position. It is as though he 
looked out over a world that he had not seen be- 
fore. For him thus to see everything from two 
angles, instead of from the previous one angle, is 
like changing from two-dimensional to three- 
dimensional vision. It is a wondrous mental trans- 
formation, not only in the magnitude of his view, 
but more in its quality. It is the one thing, 
especially when repeated from several centers, that 
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A has three types of schools: (1) Paro- 
chial, maintained and operated by various 
churches—Catholic, Presbyterian, Saturday Ad- 
ventists, Episcopal, and others; (2) Federal, main- 
tained and operated by the Federal Government— 
schools conducted largely for natives (Indians and 
Eskimos); (3) Territorial schools, maintained 
and operated by the Territory of Alaska. These 
latter schools are comparable to the public schools 
of any state. They are paid for from tax funds, 
operated by local school boards and in place of a 
“State Superintendent,” we have a Commissioner 
of Education whose offices are in Juneau. 

I receive many applications from teachers stat- 
ing they had first written to Washington, D. C., 
to apply for an Alaskan school. This is unneces- 
sary. The correct procedure is to find the town 
where you wish to teach and make your application 
directly to the school board or superintendent. If 
in doubt, write the Commissioner of Education 
and tell him to send you application forms. That 
is all. From here on the procedure is the same as 
applying for a position anywhere in the States. 

Alaska doesn’t like teachers who come here and 
constantly tell how wonderful were the schools, the 
climate, the people, the towns, the sun, the moon, 
etc., of California, New Jersey, Louisiana, or 
wherever they used to be. We like teachers who 
come here to like us. Our climate does not com- 
pare to Southern California. We admit it cheer- 
fully when it rains. We don’t have “heavy dews”’ 
that rush down canyons, flooding city streets. We 
have rain—and are proud of it. Our hills are 
always green. Our mountain streams and water- 
falls are always crystal clear and sparkling. And 
we love it. It disgusts us to hire a teacher and then 
hear how “terrible” our climate is as compared 
to her former home town. And yet our teacher 
tenure average in Juneau is better than ten years. 

They come for one year as a “‘tourist teacher’’ 
but stay on and on. 

Juneau is a modern city of about 6500 people. 
Its streets are paved and well lighted. We have 
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modern concrete and steel buildings, several five 
to eight stories tall with modern elevator service. 
Our main hotel has “bell hop” service, coffee 
shop, three dining rooms, a cocktail bar, hair dress- 
ers, steam baths, airplane service offices, small 
shops, etc. 

Juneau has a daily newspaper, several weekly 
papers, a radio broadcasting station, a uniformed 
police department, a superb fire department, a fine 
museum, good schools, many churches, all the 
usual service clubs (Chamber of Commerce, Ro- 
tary, Lions, Women’s Clubs, etc.), American 
Legion, V. F. W., a large saw mill, a large cold 
storage plant, three docks, many air lines, one 
large airport, and all the usual stores that any 
city may have. 

I like Juneau and Alaska. You can’t brag 
about its climate unless you like this kind of 
climate. But you can brag about its people. I 
used to hear and read a lot about the “southern 
hospitality” and, having lived there, I know that 
it does exist. But it fades into mere insignificance 
compared to the hospitality of Alaskans. It is this 
hospitality that makes this country and it is this 
Alaskan hospitality that has kept me in Juneau 
for 13 years and in Alaska for 15 years. 

Yes, I am now eligible to retire under the 
Alaska Teachers Retirement Plan, but have no in- 
tention of doing so. I hope to convince my School 
Board from year to year that I am the indispen- 
sable man. They may get the idea that I am ex- 
pendable and force me into compulsory seclusion 
where I can “‘live in luxury” on a pension. 
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Developing Accreditation Standards 


By WILLIAM E. McVEY 


TANDARDS for the accreditation of secondary 
S schools have been motivated by various fac- 
tors and forces, each of which entered the scene 
at its particular time and played a part in shaping 
the nature of the criteria now in use for the 
evaluation of institutions of this character. 
Among these elements were (1) the economic, 
political, and religious influences within our so- 
cial fabric; (2) the growth of interest in secondary 
education following the civil war period, which 
accelerated rapidly after the beginning of the 20th 
Century; (3) the decline of the academy and the 


growth of the public high school; (4) the work 


of various committees investigating problems in 
the secondary field; (5) the development of state 
and regional accrediting associations. 

A survey clearly indicates that standards did not 
originate by chance; they are a logical outgrowth 
of the movements in secondary education which 
have taken place in this country during the last 
seventy-five years. In order to understand the 
existence and the meaning of these standards— 
since social forces leave their unmistakable im- 
print upon their character and influence—it is 
necessary to study the conditions which gave rise 
to them, to trace their origin, and to follow their 
changing trends. Educational institutions and 
educational movements evolve from economic, 
political, and religious elements within our social 
order. Their full significance can be realized only 
through an analysis of the circumstances which 
have brought them into being. 

Beginnings in America.—Accreditation of sec- 
ondary schools began to receive attention in the 
year 1870. Dr. Henry S. Frieze, Acting President 
of the University of Michigan, recommended in 
his annual report of September 20, 1870, that 
“Michigan should have mutual cooperation be- 
tween the university and the high schools of the 
state.” He further recommended that the high 
schools should be visited and examined by mem- 
bers of the university faculty, and that students be 
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admitted upon certificate. His suggestions were 
adopted, and, in 1871, students from four Michi- 
gan high schools were admitted on this basis. 
This step marked the beginning of university ac- 
creditation in America. 

Many movements of national importance were 
being formulated at that time. This country had 
just emerged from a great civil war and was about 
to enter upon an era characterized by increased in- 
terest in public education. The National Educa- 
tional Association was organized in 1870 as an 
outgrowth of the old National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1867, Congress provided for the organi- 
zation of a National Department of Education; 
the following years, this Department became the 
Bureau of Education, whose name later was 
changed to the Office of Education. The organi- 
zation of free public schools ali over the coun- 
try, during the reconstruction period, signaled a 
rising interest in this form of instruction. 

The rapid growth of the public secondary 
school, the decline of the academy, and the move- 
ment for the accreditation of secondary schools are 
in a measure coincidental. While the academy 
held sway, there was little interest in admission to 
college by certificate. The academy and the uni- 
versity constituted two distinct parts of our educa- 
tional system. The university could ascertain the 
fitness of its prospective students only through 
examination, and no other plan was considered 
prior to 1870. As the public high school grew in 
prominence, the need for closer relationship with 
the university became apparent, and accreditment 





* Joseph Lindsey Henderson, Admission to College by 
Certificate. New York: Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1912. 
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seemed the logical channel through which this 
gap might be bridged. 

Types of accreditation prior to 1910.—As 
might be expected in a democracy such as ours, 
identical patterns and procedures were not adopted 
by the various states. In Michigan, the agency for 
accreditation was the State University; in Indiana, 
the State Board of Education performed this func- 
tion; Minnesota established the State High School 
Board as the official agency; South Dakota placed 
the control of high school entirely in the hands of 
the State Department of Education; and in the 
state of West Virginia, joint control was exercised 
by the State University and the State Department 
of Education. 

Committees and organizations exercising wide 
influence—The Committee of Ten, rendering its 
report in 1893, was an important factor in the de- 
velopment of high-school standards. This com- 
mittee advised a system of majors and minors 
which led to the adoption of the unit of work 
in terms of weeks and minutes per day. Frequent 
references to the report of this committee appear 
in various state citations. The State Superintend- 
ent of Michigan called it ‘one of the most re- 
markable documents ever issued in this country.’”? 
He made particular mention of results of confer- 
ence committees for the study of subject matter, 
and the place in the curriculum which each sub- 
ject should occupy. He recommended that the 
report be made the basis for teachers’ meetings 
during the year. 

In 1897, the National Educational Association 
appointed a committee to investigate college en- 
trance requirements.*? The appointment of this 
committee grew out of a feeling that college en- 
trance requirements needed some sort of stand- 
ardization. Conditions in this respect had become 
somewhat chaotic. Variations in the manner of 
dealing with this subject, among the colleges, are 
numerous today, but they were much more pro- 
nounced in the decade which marked the close 
of the previous century. 

It was during this period that regional accredit- 
ing associations began to take shape. The New 


* Fifty-Seventh Annual Report, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction of Michigan, 1893, p. 19. Lansing: Robert Smith 
and Co., 1893. 

* Report of Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
National Educational Association, p. 9. Washington: The 
Association, 1899. 
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England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools had been organized in 1884, and the 
Association of the Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland followed in 
1887. The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, serving the states of the 
Middle West, was formed in 1895. These as- 
sociations arose because a closer harmony between 
colleges and secondary schools became obviously 
necessary. In the beginning, their concern dwelt 
mainly on college entrance requirements; later, 
they became standardizing agencies for secondary 
education in the territory over which each organi- 
zation holds jurisdiction. 

The General Education Board was a very in- 
fluential factor in outlining programs for inspec- 
tion and standardization of secondary schools in 
the South. For many years, this foundation gave 
financial aid to professors of secondary education, 
high school supervisors, and state department of- 
ficials who stimulated higher standards through- 
out the southern states. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching accepted, in 1906, a course of five 
periods weekly throughout an academic year on 
the secondary level as a definition of a unit of high 
school study. In 1909, this definition was 
changed to read, ‘‘A unit represents a year’s study 
in any subject in a secondary school, constituting 
approximately a quarter of a full year’s work.’’® 
For more than forty years, this pronouncement has 
had a profound influence upon the standards and 
character of secondary schools as well as the na- 
ture of college entrance requirements. 

Thus, it is seen that the evolution of standards 
for the accreditation of secondary schools, espe- 
cially during earlier periods, grew out of the 
interaction of many forces, each leaving its own 
imprint upon the type of criteria which was set 
up for the evaluation of institutions offering in- 
struction on this level. Many of these elements are 
in ascendancy today; they exercise a potent in- 
fluence on secondary school standards and ac- 
crediting procedures of state departments, state 
universities, and regional associations. Some im- 


“First Annual Report, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, p. 88. New York: 1906. 

* Fourth Annual Report, The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, p. 132. New York: 1909. 
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DEVELOPING ACCREDITATION STANDARDS 


portant issues remained undecided at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

The North Central Association—As stated 
earlier, the North Central Association of Colleges 
arid Secondary Schools was organized in 1895. 
The incentive for its organization came from the 
School Masters’ Club in Michigan which has been 
in existence for a number of years, and which has 
been organized for the purpose of affording an op- 
portunity for college and secondary school men to 
meet for the discussion of common problems. The 
aims of the association crystallized in 1908 with 
the adoption of the following resolution setting 
forth the purposes of the Association: 


The aim of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is, first, to bring about a better 
acquaintance, a keener sympathy, and a heartier co- 
operation between the colleges and secondary schools of 
this territory; secondly, to consider common educa- 
tional problems and to devise best ways and means of 
meeting them; and, thirdly, to promote the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral well-being of students by urging 
proper sanitary conditions of school buildings, ade- 
quate library and laboratory facilities, and higher stand- 
ards of scholarship, and more adequate remuneration 
for teachers.® 


Original standards were concerned chiefly with 
the professional training of teachers, the teaching 
load, the library and laboratory facilities, and the 
morale of the school. Later, other standards were 
adopted relating to the number of units required 
for graduation; the minimum number of teachers, 
the maximum number of pupils per teacher, and 
the submission of report forms. The trend in aims 
soon showed a broadening of viewpoint and a 
tendency to lay less emphasis upon college en- 
trance requirements. The direction of this interest 
pointed to an examination of the total purpose of 
secondary education and an effort to raise the 
quality of secondary schools generally. This ef- 
fort to break away from the immediate purpose of 
articulating colleges and secondary schools had a 
stimulating effect upon the future growth of the 
organization. 

The Association did not experience a rapid 
growth in the membership of secondary schools 
prior to 1910. The territory which the organiza- 
tion attempted to serve did enlarge greatly dur- 


*“Report of the Commission on Accredited Schools and 
Colleges,” Proceedings of the North Central Association, 
XIII (1908), 75. Chicago: The Association, 1908. 
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ing this period. Starting with seven states as 
charter members, they had increased to fifteen by 
1910. The number of affiliated secondary schools, 
however, had grown only to 81. Between 1898 
and: 1905, there was no addition in member 
schools. The North Central Association had not 
met with wide acceptance among secondary-school 
men during the first fifteen years of its existence. 
The basis had been laid, nevertheless, for a sphere 
of influence which was destined, within a com- 
paratively short time, to reach into thousands of 
schools and affect in one way or another the educa- 
tional experiences of a very large number of 
teachers and pupils. The reports of the Associa- 
tion for the year 1945 reveal a membership of 
3033 secondary schools enrolling more than 1,- 
500,000 students in twenty states of the union. 

Criteria used in the Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools.—Naturally, the standards of an Associ- 
ation affecting so many high schools and touching 
the lives of such a large number of young people 
become increasingly important. It is not the pur- 
pose of the writer to offer a critical evaluation of 
these standards at this point but rather to mention 
certain constructive factors and, in conclusion, to 
offer some guiding principles which may be help- 
ful in the selection of criteria that will meet un- 
falteringly the test of critical inquiry. 

On the constructive side, the evidence as sup- 
ported by the opinion of competent educators may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Standards have raised the whole level of 
secondary education during the present century. 

2. They have promoted a better understanding 
between colleges and secondary schools. 

3. They have made it possible for students to 
transfer from one school to another without un- 
due hardship. 

4. They have been a stimulus to all schools and 
especially to the poorer ones which have been re- 
quired to improve conditions in order to secure the 
benefits of accreditation for their students. 

5. They have made it possible for superintend- 
ents and principals to lay before their boards of 
education programs for improvement which have 
the official sanction of outside authority and the 
added incentive which is afforded by readily avail- 
able comparable data. 

6. They have influenced specifically the quali- 
fications of teachers, the teaching load, the library 
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facilities, the nature of school plant, and the pol- 
icies of boards of education. 

There are certain guiding principles which may 
be safely followed in the selection of criteria for 
the evaluation of secondary schools. For example: 

1. An institution should be judged upon the 
basis of the total pattern it presents as an institu- 
tion of its type. While it seems necessary that in- 
stitutions be judged in terms of particular char- 
acteristics, it should be recognized that wide vari- 
ations will appear in the degree of success 
achieved. 


2. It should be accepted as a principle of pro- 
cedure that deficiency in one field may be com- 
pensated for by strength in other fields—no 
school should be denied accreditation because it 
fails to meet a specific standard if its total pattern 
of achievement is good. 

3. A school should be judged, in so far as is 
possible, in terms of its own philosophy and the 
purpose which it serves in its own community. 

4. Criteria should be flexible, and of a type that 
can readily adjust itself to changing conditions. 
The fact should be recognized that individual dif- 
ferences exist among schools and among com- 
munities. 

5. Objective criteria should be based upon a 
sufficient amount of research and experimentation 
to establish their validity as measuring instru- 
ments. 

6. While it seems desirable that criteria regard 
as basic certain characteristics, such as faculty 
preparation, the intellectual and moral tone of a 
school, the nature of the school plant, the ade- 
quacy of equipment and supplies, the quality of 
the school library and library service, the condition 
of the records, the policies of the board of edu- 
cation, the financial status, the teaching load, and 
the educational program, it should be recognized 
that considerable divergence from normal stand- 
ards may occur in one of these characteristics with- 
out greatly detracting from the educational merits 
of an institution. Uniformity in every detail stifles 
educational experimentation; it is not only un- 
necessary; it is undesirable. 

7. Criteria to be of maximum value must be 
stimulating and conducive to educational growth; 
they should provide the facilities for continuous 
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self-evaluation and the incentive to strive end- 
lessly toward higher goals of achievement. 
Certainly the benefits which have been derived 
from agencies of accreditation far outweigh any 
injustices resulting from methods of procedure. 
There are indications that the complacency, with 
which criticisms of standards in the past have 
been greeted, is giving away to a sincere desire 
to remove existing weaknesses. The results of the 
Cooperative Study have been effective in bringing 
about an awakening to the realization that changes 
need to be made. Traditions of long standing, 
however, are not readily overturned. Time and 
patience should eventually witness the successful 
application of the necessary remedies. 





Uniry EDUCATION 


Education must be unified. . . . Many teachers in 
the same subject field and even in the same school often 
do not know what their fellow teachers are doing. .. . 
We must consider the changes which concern boys and 
girls in their education. . . . We must test the services 
which we offer to boys and girls in the lights of results 
achieved and wanted.—Frank B. Lindsay, to Xi Field 
Chapter, Sacramento. 





SECURITY FOR CHILDREN 


A good, happy and wholesome childhood is not con- 
ducive to crime and mental illnesses. . . . 

As a result of the war there has been a great increase 
in the number of illegitimate children. In five years 
the schools will get these children. What are the im- 
plications for education? . . . 

Forty-five per cent of the men in the armed services 
say that they have never experienced a happy marital 
life... . 

We must assume leadership. We must not suffer 
from “neck-itis,” that is, “I won’t stick my neck out,” 
the result being a leadership that is hidden and service 
to children lost... . 

Children who cannot get along with anyone are 
those who come from broken homes. These need some- 
one who will take an interest in them and can be sal- 
vaged. 

The psychopath, the person with no affection, no 
emotions, no respect for property, is often one of su- 
perior intelligence. .. . 

Children long for security. Security is based on love 
and affection. Children are happy when others like 
them. The schools must do what they can to provide 
security and happiness for children.—Preston Sharpe, 
to Xi Campus Chapter, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Radio in Portland, Oregon 


CORRECTION is in order to the article, ““Radio 
A in the Classroom—Coming or Going,” by 
Carroll Atkinson, in the November, 1945, issue 
of the PH! DELTA KAPPAN. 

The Portland school-owned station, KBPS, 
started operation in March, 1923, ahead of the 
June, 1923, which he lists as the time “the first 
public school system attempted broadcasts in the 
classroom, a beginning credited to New York 
City. 

We would take issue also with the statement 
that educators have been floundering and have 
been saved by commercial managements. He says, 
“In several instances live-wire commercial man- 
agements have come to the aid of floundering edu- 
cators to salvage and develop further the idea of 
programs for classroom listening. Portland, Ore- 
gon, is a good example of this.” One wonders 
where Mr. Atkinson got his information. We 
doubt whether it could have come from the local 
commercial stations whose relations with our own 
KBPS, and with the staff of the local school sys- 
tem, has always been one of cooperation rather 
than of rescue, as Mr. Atkinson implies. As a 
matter of fact, it was the commercial stations who 
came to the educators first of all to find out 
whether programs originating outside of our own 
station would be welcomed, and if so, what type 
they should be in order that they might fit in with 
the requirements of the local curriculum. Teacher 
committees planning radio programs for class- 
room listening are an important part of the Port- 
land public school’s curriculum development. The 
script writers for one of the commercial stations 
consults with this committee as to what programs 
are desirable and submits scripts for committee ap- 
proval before they are broadcast. Teachers form 
an important part in the over-all planning from 
production to utilization. This kind of educator 
—commercial-producer relationship has brought 
about better educational radio productions and 
consequently better teaching and learning situa- 
tions. 

With all the technical skill the commercial 
broacaster may bring to the purposes of education, 
the really valuable employment of radio for school 


use will still depend most heavily upon the radio- 
minded school master. That is why Portland 
maintains a full-time radio supervisor, not only 
to operate the station but to assist teachers with the 
production of student programs and to serve as 
consultant for a number of large teacher commit- 
tees interested in radio as one of the aids to class- 
room learning—Amo DeBernardis, Supervisor, 
Audio-Visual Aids Department, Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon. (Editor’s Note: See also, 
“Portland Sets the Record Straight,’’ by Amo De- 
Bernardis, Journal of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, April, 1946.) 


As an exhibit of radio in the classroom in Port- 
land, Oregon, I am enclosing a copy of the Bu/le- 
tin of Radio Programs available for classroom use 
in the spring term of 1946 in Portland elementary 
and high schools. A copy of this Bulletin is given 
to each of our 1,800 principals and teachers. With 
this help it is possible to know what programs 
are on the air daily in supplementing class work. 

Notice particularly the daily series of programs 
written and produced by Station KGW, a com- 
mercial radio station, and released exclusively 
from KBPS, the School District’s station. The 
weekly program for each of this series is planned 
by a teachers’ committee and the assistant super- 
visor of radio. The KGW script writer consults 
the committee about the subject matter and sub- 
mits the script to them for a final check before it 
is broadcast. 

Another teachers’ committee takes each of these 
scripts and develops teacher preparation material 
for each broadcast. A sample of this is inclosed, 
such as is sent to each of the Portland teachers in 
the grades for which the programs have been 
planned. 

The third enclosure is a copy of The School 
Bulletin, in which appear two articles, “Radio's 
Responsibilities” and ‘Living Together as Good 
Neighbors.” . . . These two stories show clearly 
the careful planning and wise utilization of radio 
in the education growth of Portland. . . —Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, Assistant Radio Super- 
visor, KBPS, Portland, Oregon. 
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HE earned Ph.D. degree in education dates 
from the 1890’s and is now conferred by at 
least 56 American universities. In the decade 
1931-40 more than 2,730 Ph.D.’s were conferred 
in the field of education, a number exceeded only 
by the field of chemistry. Nevertheless, since 1920 
there has been a growing demand for what is de- 
clared to be the professionally more practical 
Ed.D. degree. This degree was first conferred by 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation in 1922, but its growth has been so rapid 
that during the 1931-40 decade 805 earned Ed.D. 
degrees were conferred by 24 universities. The in- 
creasing popularity of the Ed.D. degree is further 
indicated by the fact that, since July 1940, eleven 
other universities have conferred the degree or 
authorized its award. Moreover, the deans of edu- 
cation in six other state universities are giving 
consideration to plans for conferring the Ed.D. 
degree. Another evidence of this trend is that, 
with three exceptions, all universities which con- 
fer both the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. degree in educa- 
tion reported in 1945 that an increasing propor- 
tion of candidates matriculate for the Ed.D. de- 
gree. 

Before World War I, candidates from the field 
of education usually worked for the Ph.D. degree 
in the history, psychology, or philosophy of educa- 
tion. The nature of the programs resembled those 
in the older disciplines bearing the same names 
and therefore the existing pattern of requirements 
caused no particular hardships to students of edu- 
cational theory. These recipients of the Ph.D. 
degree in education secured jobs in colleges and 
universities and reproduced their kind, a practice 
that is still predominate in such fields as English, 
history, philosophy, and foreign languages. 

Since 1920 rising professional standards for 
educational practitioners have encouraged super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and secondary 
school teachers to enhance prestige and increase 
salary by acquiring a doctor's degree. More than 
two-thirds of the candidates for the doctorate in 
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education during the decade 1931-40 came from 
the practitioner types of employment; less than 
half of those who earned the Ed.D. degree and 
three-fifths of those who earned the Ph.D. degree 
in education found employment in colleges. 
Graduate schools and departments of education 
are over the period of rapid expansion. During 
the next decade they must expect a greater pro- 
portion of doctoral candidates to come from and 
return to types of employment other than that of 
professor of education. 

Graduate schools and departments of education 
are finding it increasingly difficult to serve the 
career needs of superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and precollegiate teachers and at the same 
time to observe the letter and spirit of the standard 
pattern of Ph.D. degree requirements. Theses 
that contribute to professional growth and effec- 
tiveness often fail to meet the standards expected 
of Ph.D. candidates; tools of research needed by 
practicing educators may not be substituted for 
French and German or other foreign languages; 
field courses and part-time study away from the 
university campus often heightens the professional 
effectiveness of work in education but it is suspect 
if not forbidden by regulations governing course 
credit for the Ph.D. degree. When departments 
of education pour this new wine into an old skin 
—if one may still use a Biblical allusion and be 
understood—the ferment sometimes bursts it. 
Either the skin of Ph.D. degree requirements must 
become flexible enough to accommodate the new 
wine or it must be put in a new container which 
is now generally being called the Ed.D. degree. 

My own preference is for providing flexibility 
in Ph.D. degree requirements and using it as the 
sole doctor’s degree. If I were dean of a school 
of education I would join with all of the other 
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quasi-professional schools in the graduate fold 
(they confer nearly one-fourth of all Ph.D.'s 
granted) in working for criteria flexible enough to 
take care of the needs of all of these newer fields. 
If I found the disciples of graduate orthodoxy 
strongly entrenched and bent on administering 
Ph.D. degree requirements in the spirit of the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians, undoubtedly I 
would encourage my school to follow the accelerat- 
ing trend of institutions which give both the Ed.D. 
and the Ph.D. degree in education. But I would 
not take this step as timidly as has been common, 
in order to have the blessing of the graduate coun- 
cil with a minimum of wrestling most education 
faculties make the Ed.D. degree in the image of 
the Ph.D. degree. They imply or leave you to in- 
fer that once the authorization is granted they will 
increase functional and social utility through lib- 
eral administration. History shows nevertheless 
that in the administration of requirements for the 
two degrees in an institution they tend to become 
more alike rather than more distinctive. While it 
seldom seems good strategy at the moment, in 
my judgment education faculties should fight out 
the issues at the time the ‘‘franchise’”’ for giving 
the Ed.D. degree is sought. 

The accompanying table presents a factual com- 
parison of the 1940 employment of a group of 
Ed.D.’s from 24 universities, and of a group of 
Ph.D.’s in education from 56 universities. It 
shows the number and proportion of recipients of 
the Ed.D. and Ph.D. in education by the major 
duty performed in the several types of employing 
agency. In other words it breaks down the totals 
employed in university graduate and professional 
schools, four-year colleges, junior colleges, other 
educational agencies, and nonacademic agencies to 
show the number and proportion whose duties in 
September, 1940, were primarily teaching, re- 
search, administration, or miscellaneous. 

The table presents a comparative picture of all 
employed holders of the Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees 
in education. No one of the differences is as great 
as might have been expected from two degrees 
having announced objectives that vary so widely. 

Readers interested in following the analysis 
further are referred to the book, Toward Improv- 
ing Ph.D. Programs, written by the author, and 
published by the American Council on Education. 
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Should Deans Teach? 


By MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD 


{oy are two schools of thought on the ques- 
tion of deans performing teaching duties. 
One holds that teaching and administration should 
be separate. This school further holds that admin- 
istration should be glorified with respect to social 
prestige, power, and fiscal awards to such a de- 
gree that all of one’s time will be needed in the 
execution of the functions of his office. The advo- 
cates of this philosophy believe that deans can 
keep in touch with the problems of faculty and stu- 
dents by performing efficiently the functions of 
their office such as educational planning, educa- 
tional oversight of the program of the college, the 
scientific study and evaluation of teaching results, 
the employment of scientific guidance and advise- 
ment techniques, and building a constructive pro- 
gram of research for the college. This school holds 
that if deans will work assiduously in these areas 
of their office, their administrative work will be a 
“whole’’ job which does not need to be supple- 
mented by teaching duties. 

The other school on this question holds that ad- 
ministration and teaching cannot be divorced. Ad- 
ministration is merely a means to an end; it is not 
the primary aspect of the college but secondary to 
good instruction. An institution receives great- 
ness by the persons who consistute the faculty, the 
most stable element of its personnel. Supporters 
of this philosophy hold that the teaching of a 
minimum load by the dean is for the best interest 
of the college, as the dean is thus enabled to gain 
insights into the over-all instructional program of 
the college and secure valuable contacts with stu- 
dent opinion, as well as appreciate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the instructional work by the 
faculty. Other reasons given by members of this 
school of thought to justify teaching by the dean 
are: (1) they derive pleasure from teaching; (2) 
their contacts with students cannot be secured in 
any other way; (3) teaching gives them academic 
status and prestige with both students and col- 
leagues; and (4) there is the advantage of keep- 
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ing up-to-date in a teaching field to which one may 


wish to return. 

This investigator believes that deans should 
teach a minimum load. They should not teach 
more than two courses a semester, preferably, one 
in the lower division of the college, and one in 
the upper division of the college. An ideal ar- 
rangement would be for deans to offer the lower 
division course to incoming freshmen. Such a 
practice would not only provide the dean with 
teaching experience, but would also give him a 
sort of inventory on the type of student the college 
was admitting. This insight should be of inesti- 
mable value in the light of student needs, espe- 
cially in the matter of counseling and guidance. 
The course in the upper division should be given 
to seniors in the last semester. The dean would 
thus come face to face with the “end product” 
which the college is developing, as well as with 
the liabilities and assets of the college in produc- 
ing this “end product.” With such valuable data 
the deans should be better able to make a sound 
evaluation of the maturation processes of the 
student. 

An examination of the personnel directories of 
American educational institutions of higher learn- 
ing from their incipiency to the present time will 
reveal that many of the master teachers taught 
while they performed functions of the deanship. 
The trend at present is for deans not to teach any 
classes in the college but to devote all of their 
energies to administration; nevertheless there are 
still some deans who still teach at least one class. 
Good teaching may prove an asset to administra- 
tion, and the deans who do not share this oppor- 
tunity are missing a valuable experience. 





School Board Borrowing—A Checklist 


By HERBERT MULFORD 


HIS is a day of accelerated building of schools 
Tee borrowing of money. There are also 
many occasions for borrowing money for other 
school purposes. This checklist may be of value 
in avoiding some of the more serious pitfalls of 
school borrowing. 

In order to satisfy the needs of investors for 
school district information the school board 
should be prepared to answer at least the follow- 
ing: 

Popular and legal name of school district? 

Area covered by district? 

Is the district within the corporate limits of a 
community? 

If so, are there other districts within the com- 
munity and what are they? 

What are the overlapping taxing bodies cover- 
ing the same area? 

What are their assessed valuations, outstanding 
bonds and floating debts and individual and com- 
bined taxing rates? 

Complete record of the school district's finances 
for past ten years or more, including comparative 
assessed valuations, full value of property, bonded 
debt record and taxing rates? 

Has the school district ever defaulted on any of 
its obligations? If so, give complete information 
concerning the default and its consequences. 

Population of district and of any large racial 
minority? 

Detailed characteristics of local business and in- 
dustrial concerns. Is the area a “one-industry”’ 
community, or is the business highly diversified? 
Has the community a bad record for labor dis- 
putes, or has it suffered seriously by special eco- 
nomic conditions? 

Details of residential characteristics? 

Does the school district regularly have to rely 
to a great extent upon state aid to balance its 
budgets? Have the schools ever been closed for 
lack of revenue? 

What are the strong points of the community, 
in business and industry, civically and educa- 
tionally? 


* Herbert Mulford, Wilmette, Illinois, is a 
leader and student of education who has had 
experience as a school board member and in- 
vestment banker.* 


What is the general character of the members 
of the school board? 


PRACTICAL FINANCE 


Has the school board discussed its prospective 
financial operations with several different bankers 
and bond dealers? 

Has the board refused to make tentative private 
contracts for the sale of its securities before it has 
thoroughly studied the matter? 

Has the board obtained circulars from bond 
dealers offering similar school securities for sale, 
in order to understand market conditions? 

Does the board know that the principal large 
markets for Illinois school securities are in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis? 

Does the board know that the current profit for 
dealers handling school bonds is one per cent of 
face value or less? 

Has the board decided to issue serial maturity 
bonds instead of one long-term maturity and thus 
save about half the costs of borrowing? 

Have the serial maturities of the issue been 
carefully adjusted to bonding power, taxing 
power, actual tax income and any previously exist- 
ing debt, so as to make an even load on the tax- 
payers? 

Has due regard been given to preserving a mar- 
gin of borrowing power against any other future 
needs for borrowing? 

Has the board required an optional privilege 
in the bonds so that, if desired, the bonds may be 
called in for payment before the determined ma- 
turity date, and thus stop interest charges or enable 
advantageous refinancing? 


* This article is adapted from the summary chapter of 
“When the School Board Has to Borrow Money,” mimeo- 
graphed, 31 pages, by Herbert Mulford, available from the 
author, or the School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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Has the board declined to finance except on the 
basis of competitive bids? 

Do invitations to bond dealers to bid include 
the privilege of rejecting all bids and the require- 
ment of certified checks to be deposited as guar- 
anty of good faith of the bidders? 








Cost OF BORROWED MONEY 


Does the board know it can borrow money at 

from about 14 of 1 per cent to 114 per cent in- 

terest per year, and that few boards need to pay 
more than two per cent? 

Has the board planned the coupon rate the 
bonds will bear in relationship to the going price 
for money and what such price means in terms of 
income yield? 

Does the board know that the difference be- 
tween such yield and the coupon rate of its bonds 
is profit to the bond dealer, generally speaking? 

Have computations been made to determine 
what this presumptive profit will be in this par- 
ticular case? 

If it exceeds one per cent will the board reject 
the bids and change its borrowing plans? 

Sometimes the school board “over-stays’’ the 
market for selling, and the borrowing becomes 
expensive. Does the board have good advice on 
this score? 

When the board has prepared bonds but not 
sold them for a long period, would it be better to 
cancel the old borrowing plans and issue entirely 
new bonds? 

Does the board have access to important finan- 
cial journals such as the Bond Buyer, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, and others with which to keep in- 
formed? 

Does it have access to a table of bond values in 
order to calculate the income on investments? 






































Cost FOR LEGAL SERVICES 


Does the board’s practice of employing legal 
counsel double the costs for such services? 

Does the board’s regularly retained attorney 
exact any fee for recommending other legal spe- 
cialists whose legal opinions are acceptable to 
investors? 

Does any outsider try to “horn” in and make 
recommendations for a fee? 

Does the board know that the cost for accept- 
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able attorney's direction and opinions is about one 
dollar per thousand dollars of securities to be 
issued? 

LEGALITY OF BOARD MEETINGS 


Does the board have a full membership accord- 
ing to the revised 1945 laws? 

If not, does the board know what its own 
quorum should be in order to transact business? 

Has the board meeting at which the borrow- 
ing was authorized been properly called? 

Is there proof of the call in the board’s minutes? 

Have the votes been taken on an “‘aye” and 
“nay” basis? 

Have the board’s minutes completely reflected 
the board action? 

Have the minutes been subsequently approved 
in regular board meeting? 

Have the board minutes been formally signed 
by the president and secretary of the board? 

Does the township school treasurer regularly 
approve the minutes each April and October or 
oftener? 

PUBLIC PETITIONS 


Have all precautions been taken in respect to 
obtaining proper petitions in respect to locating 
sites for buildings? 

BOARD RESOLUTIONS 

Have proper resolutions been drafted and 
adopted by the school board for each of the several 
steps preliminary to borrowing money? 

Have these resolutions been recorded in full in 
the board minutes and filed with the township 
school treasurer and with the county clerk? 

Were such resolutions drafted and approved by 
attorneys whose legal opinions are recognized and 
accepted by banks, bond dealers and important 
investors? 

If proceedings in respect to petitions and reso- 
lutions have been drafted by other than well- 
known municipal attorneys, have they subse- 
quently been approved by them? 

ELECTIONS 

Have all details of elections involved in school 
finance been conducted under the guidance of 
competent legal counsel? 

Have the ballots been approved? 

In elections to establish school sites, have the 
ballots included adequate description of property 
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to be acquired, and also space in which voters 
may vote for other sites? 

Do samples of the ballots appear in the school 
board minutes? 

PuBLic NOTICE 

Have public notices in respect to elections been 
properly posted and advertised? 

Has proof of such notices been properly re- 
corded in the school minutes? 

Has there been reasonable information to the 
public in respect to the whole project? 

Does the school board regularly follow the law 
and issue annual reports in the local press or in 
pamphlet form? 

Do such reports fully describe the projects in 
which special financing is involved? 


TECHNICAL DETAILS 

Has the board drafted a detailed budget in- 
cluding the spending of the borrowed money? 

Has the board had a lawful budget hearing? 

Has the board prepared a lawful appropriation 
ordinance including items involved in the borrow- 
ing of money? 

Will the school board or the bond dealers pay 
for approving legal opinions? 

Who will pay for printing the securities, the 
school board or the dealers? 

Has accrued interest been added to the purchase 
price of the securities? 

Have the securities been properly signed by 
school officials? 

Have the certificates been adequately checked 
against error? 

Have the proper resolutions been filed with the 
county clerk? 

Have the bonds been certified by the county 
clerk? 

Have all securities been properly recorded in 
the district books? 

Does the school board have a check on the acts 
of the school treasurer in order to know that 
callable securities have been called in for payment 
promptly to avoid waste in interest charges? 

Has a paying agent for securities been properly 
appointed? 

Does the school board’s audit regularly cover 
the payment and cancellation of securities as due 
and a punctual report to the board of any possible 
errors or irregularities? 


Foreign Service Effects 
(Continued from page 251) 


transforms the provincial into the cosmopolitan. 
The latter has thereby achieved a liberated men- 
tality. And “there ought to be a law’ that pre- 
vents anybody from teaching who has not been 
liberated. Perhaps a decimated profession might 
serve as well as one that sleeps enlapped in in- 
herited and fixed misapprehension. 

There is the further important professional mat- 
ter of maintaining mental flexibility and of con- 
tinuing mental growth. When a man’s work is the 
long-continued application of academic stereo- 
types, it gives him a milk-wagon-horse type of 
mind. But if he has liberated himself from the 
bonds of stereotyped thinking, and if he examines 
with a free and discerning mind into the natures 
of things as he comes to them, and acts accord- 
ingly, then the process enforces mental nimbleness 
(witness John Dewey at age 87) and it results in 
a sustained and continuous growth of understand- 
ing as long as he lives. Nothing is more needful 
for the educator. But again we must note that the 
mind that is growing won't “fit in” well. The 
essence of stereotype is that they ‘‘stay put.” To 
the stereotype-thinker, mental growth is then in- 
tolerable. The professional crime of which I 
have been most frequently accused is that at the 
age of fifty, I was not saying exactly what I said 
at forty; that at sixty, I had gone on beyond the 
point reached at fifty; and that now at—what is 
it?—I am still traveling the road and finding 
things that I had not found at sixty. My critics 
hold up the evidence of mental growth as proof 
of mental unreliability. They seem to insist that 
the growth-stage reached at twenty-five is to be 
permanent for life. That is actually the logic of 
the unliberated academic mind. He can learn his 
stereotypes by that age, and then hold to them 
ever thereafter. The milk wagon horse learns his 
route. 

In this age of applied science, the profession 
that wishes to give maximum service will issue a 
call for liberated minds. That will be the day of 
opportunity for those whose varied experiences 
have liberated them from provincialism and from 
fixed academic preconceptions. 





Rehabilitation of Civilian Disabled 


By ROY I. 


HERE are 23,000,000 people in the country 

who are physically or mentally disabled ac- 
cording to studies made by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service during the past few years. Of 
this number, approximately 7,000,000 are either 
under sixteen years of age or beyond sixty-four. 
The other 16,000,000 are in the labor market, and 
at least 2,000,000 need some type of service dur- 
ing their lifetime in order to maintain their place 
in the economic world. Annually about 800,000 
new cases are added to the pool. Furthermore, out 
of eight disabled individuals in need of vocational 
rehabilitation, at least one person needs training, 
three need physical restoration and four require 
job adjustment. The rehabilitation of the disabled 
is one of the greatest challenges to all thinking 
Americans. 

It has been found that the rehabilitation of an 
individual case involves six fundamental ele- 
ments: 

1. A survey of the case, including a medical 
report. 

2. The selection of a job objective. 

3. Preparation for the job selected. 

4. Supervision during the entire period of re- 
habilitation. 

5. Placement in employment. 

6. Follow-up in employment until the facts of 
vocational rehabilitation and reasonable perma- 
nancy of employment are assured. 

As the basic service of such a program is voca- 
tional guidance, the disabled person, in coopera- 
tion with the rehabilitation agent, reviews his own 
limitations, abilities, and interests. From this a 
vocational plan is developed; a plan which in- 
cludes an ultimate objective and all of the tenta- 
tive steps necessary for its realization. Beginning 
with the first conference and to the end, the guid- 
ance effort of the rehabilitation field worker is 
centered upon the development of the vocational 
plan to and including actual placement. 

Under the soldiers act the rehabilitation work 
was made a direct responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Under the Civilian Act a new prin- 
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ciple was established to the effect that the direct 
responsibility for carrying on the work rests upon 
the State. The latter act does not provide for di- 
rect organization or immediate provision of voca- 
tional rehabilitation by the Federal Government, 
but does provide financial assistance for a period 
of years to the States, which, in turn, must assume 
direct responsibility within their jurisdiction for 
the rehabilitation of individuals. 

A variety of motives impelled those who were 
interested in legislation for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians. It was pointed 
out that the social and economic waste resulting 
from physical disabilities was a heavy charge on 
society, and that through adequate physical and 
vocational rehabilitation this waste could be ma- 
terially reduced. Such rehabilitation, it was urged, 
would cost less than the loss from idleness and 
dependency. The humanitarian purpose was also 
important since the service contemplated would 
help the victims of physical disabilities to over- 
come their tragic plight. 

A place, however small, in the larger human 
scheme of things is essential to human happiness. 
The tragedy of the cripple is that this has always 
been denied to him. This is still true to a great 
extent although enormous strides have been made 
toward rebuilding the cripple. He is in our 
midst, but in a great many cases not yet absorbed 
by us. He is among us but not of us. If he is to 
be saved from hopelessness and despair, he must 
be made to feel that he has something to contribute 
to the life of his community and that he is in 
some real sense a part of it all. This cannot be 
made possible simply by legislative enactments 
or by institutional equipment. It can be made pos- 
sible to the extent that we keep alive that human 
interest in the cripple in the homes of the nation. 
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The Social Use of Failure 


By ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


ACH year there are cut down in the prime of 
| sae careers, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
well-meaning administrators, men and women 
who “‘are not with us any longer,”’ victims of who 
knows what error in judgment or public relations. 
So widespread is the uncertainty of a fair 
weather future that when an administrator has 
moved from one job to another, the question al- 
most always asked first of all is, “Was it an ad- 
vancement—or a change?” 

As well, for every victim, either moved out 
or ‘‘promoted,’”’ there is, we know, a score of 
those who fall grievously wounded. They are not 
the ones who have suffered the major defeat of 
having been fired or urged to go, but those who 
have had their policies nipped in the bud or 
pruned back. They are the ones, for example, who 
have been advised to teach spiritual rather than 
social values from now on; who have found re- 
fusals or pressures or incipient hostilities in the 
road toward the achievement of what they had 
supposed to be the mutually agreed upon objec- 
tives of school and community. 

About these two groups, the deposed and the 
reproved, there is a considerable underground 
folklore in educational circles. Their stories, vary- 
ing in scope from the grotesquely trivial instance 
of personal humiliation to the full-edged sample 
of community warfare, with feudin’ in the streets 
and sniping from open doorways, form a familiar 
topic for late-hour convention gossip. With a 
kind of half-guilty curiosity mingled with appre- 
hension, we pick up as we can the details of the 
debacle at Debit’s Corner or the unfortunate af- 
fair of good old Sam Smithers. We may smile a 
little to learn that Smithers, good old middle-of- 
the-roader that he had always been, should have 
been hounded out of Westerburg after all these 
years as a “progressive.”’ But smile as we may, we 
also shake our heads. How could such a thing 
have happened to old Sam? 

For if there is anything to learn from the stories 
of these martyrs to mischance or mismanagement, 
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we want to learn it. How much their example now 
profits us, it is hard to say. Selfishly, we can agree 
that there should be something of broader under- 
standing come from so much misfortune. We can 
surely agree that all of us are in earnest to find 
out what went wrong at Westerburg and else- 
where, what mistakes in policy or promotion were 
made. With all of us in education, the perplexing 
nature of public relations is ever in the forefront 
of our minds. 

But what is there, in this morass of second- and 
third-hand anecdote, this mixture of gossip and 
guesswork, that really gets to the point? Indeed, 
we might ask whether, instead of being helpful, 
the tales we hear of defeat and humiliation do not 
rather tend to paralyze us in the pursuit of our 
own best intentions. The weight of so much spec- 
ulation, we may think, ought to bring fewer sighs 
with it and more insight, even though the accounts 
we piece together from hearsay are incomplete, 
yes, and scarcely ever much above the level of per- 
sonality conflict. 

The question is, then, why we have not ar- 
ranged for something more than the backstairs re- 
porting of failure and frustration in school ad- 
ministration. There is much to learn from a 
straight-forward, complete, and critical analysis of 
administrative breakdowns. If a literature of 
evaluation were to come from the catastrophes, 
often the great personal tragedies, and the minor 
crises of school and community relations, we 
should feel less social loss in the dissipation of 
of human ambitions and energies. In truth, there 
might even come to be fewer occasions in the fu- 
ture for such social loss. 

We find no difficulty in isolating the factor 
that impedes our investigation and publication of 
failure analyses. That factor is the nature of the 
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school as a public institution. The victims of the 
misadventures of which we have been speaking 
would themselves be loath to speak, most of them; 
certainly all would who expect to remain in pub- 
lic school work. They can scarcely afford to admit 
to error. The fact of failure is in itself a burden 
so great that an interrupted career often requires 
years for its rebuilding, without having to live 
down the additional charge of too free or too pub- 
lic a self defense. In the minor cases, the frustra- 
tions rather than the failures, a similar delicacy 
toward revealing ‘‘secrets’’ obtains. An adminis- 
trator would certainly consider it foolish to tell the 
world why his work experience program failed. 
He is not expected to have any failures. 

Are there ways by which we could cooperate as 
a profession to dig out the facts about administra- 
tive breakdowns? 

We could use our customary questionnaires. 
The research techniques that we have perfected 
in the countless projects for collecting descriptive 
data could undoubtedly be directed toward at 
least the location of the persistent questions of 
school policy. We could frame an instrument 
that would collect from a proper sampling the 
chief sore spots in this problem. 

Such information, properly evaluative as well 
as adequately descriptive, might well be at hand 
for such touchy fields as the installation of social 
promotion policies, the framing of programs of 
integration, the initiation of campaigns for a 
broader use of community resources or adventures 
in intergroup education; for a dozen others. 

We could solicit first-hand anonymous ac- 
counts, autobiographical confessions. Good old 
Sam Smithers would probably be glad to tell us all 
about it, in detail, if he could do so safely and pro- 
fessionally. His story of the forces that finally 
“got” him, after fifteen years of solid service, dur- 
ing which he had given the best of his talents to 
promoting the cause of sound education in Wester- 
burg, ought to be told. He might not give the 
complete picture, but let the literature of confes- 
sion accumulate and we would provide our own 
professional analysts to interpret it. As it is, we 
have nothing to interpret. 

Over the years, if such tales as his could be pub- 
lished, there ought to emerge a form, and indeed 
an obligation on the part of professionally minded 
men and women, for such self-appraisals. Pub- 
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lished anonymously, they should blow through 
educational writing a breath of clean reality. 

We could encourage case-study reports by out- 
side agencies. In imstances where the issue at 
stake were one of sizable significance to the pro- 
fessional community, we might even apply to the 
situation the techniques of sociological investiga- 
tion. A crew of case-workers could collect docu- 
ments and testimony, quietly and as profusely as 
possible, perhaps while the deposed individual 
was still with the school. Suppose, for example, 
that a project in intergroup relations has back- 
fired. Would it not be well to know all the rami- 
fications of the business? Would it not repay us 
to invest time and money in the scientific collection 
of evidence and its skilled analysis? 

When full-scale revolutions in school policy 
occurred, we might even dignify the job of survey- 
ing the situation by sending in a group of workers 
to live in the community for a year to make a 
thorough-going community analysis. We know 
enough about the techniques of community study 
now, as exemplied in such studies as the Yankee 
City series, to be able to organize an investigation 
into the origin and evolution of community con- 
flict. A thorough-going study of a community in 
the process of reaction ought to be informative 
reading for all of us. 

Perhaps we could eventually set up commissions 
for the purpose of public investigation. As the 
culmination of such a program of professional 
concern for the public acceptance of progressive 
school policies, we might at last endow commis- 
sions whose work it would be to provide expert 
analysis and evaluation of school programs in dis- 
pute. Such commissions might actually grow to 
be in such repute that they could be invited in as 
semi-official arbiters in cases where a community 
was coagulating toward division. The preventive 
virtues of their work in settling matters of pro- 
fessional dispute would be all to the good. More- 
over, their official decisions, if properly publicized, 
even though not always accepted in every instance, 
might well give weight to the attempts of other 
school systems to advance into areas of ignorance. 

Wherever disruption occurs, whether in indi- 
vidual schools or systems or in whole regions or 
fields of work, we ought professionally to know 
what the facts are. We can profit from their col- 
lection and analysis. 





Camp for Junior? 


By THEODORE O. REYHNER 


NE day recently I was talking with a young- 
ster in the fourth grade. He was an active, 
thoroughly normal kid, like thousands of others 


that play cops and robbers, wear G-man buttons, - 


and delight in eating lunch without washing their 
hands whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
He does well in his studies, too. 

“Well, Junior,” I said, during a discussion of 
his new compass. “Have you ever used one of 
these?” 

“No, but my brother Ted used one at camp last 
summer,’ said Junior. ‘They always took them 
on overnight hikes, and once it helped them when 
they were lost in the woods.” 

Then I asked Junior if he had ever been to 
camp. Without an instant’s hesitation he blurted, 
“Ted has all the luck. I wanted to go there, but 
Mom said that I would get homesick the first 
night; that I had to grow up first. Ted is a senior 
in high school and he didn’t like camp at all. Gee! 
I just know I would have fun at camp. I wouldn’t 
get homesick, would I? Do you really think I am 
too young?” 

I did not reply to these questions for I knew 
that I would only make him unhappy; it is the 
parents who must be convinced. I had almost for- 
gotten about them when a conversation brought 
the questions back to mind. It came about the 
other day at the close of a parent-teacher meeting 
when our talk turned towards the summer vaca- 
tion period. 

Mrs. Cornish had her say first. 

“The lakes and the woods,” she said, ‘‘are the 
place for children in the summer. We have a cot- 
tage at the lake and the children and I have a 
grand time each summer. It does them a world 
of good; I can almost see them grow day by day.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Hicks, a professional 
woman who is forced by her work to remain in 
the city each summer. “‘All this talk about the 
woods is fine; I just know there is something in it. 
I do so wish that Larry were older so that we 
might send him to camp.” 
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Larry is seven years old. 

It was then that my mind wandered back to 
Junior and our talk of some time ago. His 
plaintive query seemed to come from somewhere, 
“Do you think I am too young for camp? I 
wouldn’t get homesick, would I?” Then I thought 
of Larry and thousands of other children about 
that age. 

Yes, Larry’s mother and many other consci- 
entious parents think that seven and eight year 
olds are too young for camp. The reason usually 
advanced to support this belief is that young 
children are prone to homesickness. Yet, when 
the older youngsters are finally allowed their first 
camp adventure, they often are maladjusted for 
this same reason. Are Junior, Larry and their 
counterparts everywhere really too young for 
camp? 

As a counselor, I have found that children with 
a marked tendency towards homesickness are quite 
rare in junior camps; they easily adjust themselves 
to their new situation. (A junior camp is one that 
cares for young children of ages six or seven to 
eleven or twelve. It is sometimes operated sep- 
arately; sometimes in conjunction with a camp for 
older boys.) In my experience less than one child 
in a hundred will be seriously homesick. 

While at junior camp I investigated the back- 
grounds of many of our homesick children. Of 
the fifteen or twenty case histories that I compiled, 
I failed to find a single one that did not show 
signs of serious maladjustments. The story of 
John, the homesick boy from my cabin, is typical. 
He was a real problem; for a whole week he did 
nothing but fight, sulk, cry, and get into trouble. 
John would have been sent home on the third day 
after his arrival, but for my pleadings. By ques- 
tioning various members of our staff and others, 
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I soon had his story. John’s twin brother had died 
of pneumonia in his fourth year. From that time 
on no service was too great for his mother; she 
catered to her child in every possible manner. 
Soon John found that nowhere else could he ob- 
tain the attention and satisfactions that he received 
at home. Aided and abetted by his mother, his 
home clinging tendencies developed into a serious 
fixation. This was only too evident when our di- 
rector called to see John at his home just before 
the camp season opened. After a long search John 
was found, and the interview was successfully 
brought to a conclusion—all under his mother’s 
bed. 

In senior camps I have found homesickness to 
be more common than at junior camp. All in spite 
of the fact that most of the senior boys have been 
at camp at least once before. In addition, I have 
found that the older problem children are harder 
to deal with than the younger boys. I have made 
case studies of many older homesick boys. Of 
these, I find a small group that show evidence of 
serious maladjustments (probably our junior fail- 
ures growing up), while the large majority of 
them seem quite normal. However, at camp these 
“normals” often are our biggest problems. 

There are many ways in which a normal young- 
ster may prove a problem at camp. Nick was just 
such a boy. He had been with us each summer 
since he was eight years old, and never before had 
he given us such trouble. This time Nick was 
impossible; we would have sent him home had 
he not been the son of an influential man. Finally, 
Nick’s four weeks came to a close, and we all gave 
a sigh of relief as we saw him go. The real Nick 
came back the next summer, full of fun and rarin’ 
to go. I abided my time; soon I found out his 
trouble. In a worldly tone he told me that that 
previous summer he had been worrying about 
his girl back home. It seems that competition had 
been rather strong in the old home town! 

Al was a similar problem. This was his first 
year at camp. Al just refused to like it, no matter 
what we did. As far as we could tell, he was a 
normal child. Why, then, the dislike for camp? 
It turned out that Al’s latest hobby was pigeon 
raising. Six months before he had purchased a 
pair of them; he had waited for eggs, but none 
came. Then he discovered that both his birds were 
males, so he saved his money and bought two 
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females. Just before Al left for camp his pigeons 
laid eggs. There was only one thing that he 
wanted to do then—to stay home and watch his 
young pigeons grow. Can you blame him? After 
his story I wanted to watch the birds myself. 

In my experience young children adjust them- 
selves to camp routine with a greater ease than do 
older boys. 

The question now arises, ‘““Why should young 
children adjust themselves to camp so well?” I 
believe that Lehman and Witty! found the reason 
in their studies of child play? activities. They 
found that the play activities of children decrease 
with age; they are at their maximum around the 
age of nine. From the ages of about seven to 
twelve their play activities are most numerous. 
This is the age when they should be at camp. Ad- 
justment is simple; as long as the children are kept 
busy with a succession of activities they do not 
have time to think of home. 

Now we will look into the play activities of 
older boys. Senior camps usually draw youth of 
ages from twelve to eighteen. If we refer again 
to Lehman and Witty’s data, we find that the 
number of play activities that interest these older 


boys at any one time has dropped markedly. For 
example, it was found that the average boy of six- 
teen engages in but half as many activities in a 
given period than does a younger boy of eight. 
Boys also grow slightly less social and more con- 
servative in their play as their chronological age 


increases. All this means that we have fewer 
chances of bringing the older boys into the camp- 
ing orbit. In addition the boy, especially if he has 
never been to camp, has had many opportunities 
for developing summer interests outside of the 
camping sphere. These tend to make the problem 
of ‘assimilation a difficult one. 

Should Junior be sent to camp this year? Yes! 
Studies have shown that camping is a desirable ac- 
tivity because it develops some aspects of social 
intelligence which our schools ofttimes fail to do 
well. Insofar as the pre-adolescent age is one of 
diverse activities, it is the time to capture the in- 
terests of children for camping. Once this interest 
has been established it will grow as the boys do. 


* Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, The Psychology 
of Play Activities, A. S. Barnes, 1927, pp. 35-7. 

* Play is here defined as anything a child does “just because 
he wants to do it.” 





Structure of English Education 


By S. H. 


HE shape of the English educational system 

has been determined by two factors which fre- 
quently find themselves in conflict with one an- 
other. First, the English people, despite occa- 
sional wayward thoughts to the contrary, believe 
in decentralization; that is to say, they believe that 
in a service such as education a large measure of 
power and responsibility should rest with demo- 
cratically elected local authorities. Strong local 
government, in their view, is a safeguard against 
totalitarianism. Second, the English people in the 
past have, been arch “voluntaryists,” that is to say, 
they have allowed, and indeed encouraged, volun- 
tary bodies to explore the field of education and 
other social services, and to make provision within 
it, before calling upon either central or local au- 
thorities to assume any responsibilities in the 
matter. 

Voluntary agencies, generally the Churches or 
other religious bodies, have been first in the field. 
They have borne the burden and heat of the day; 
and only when their pioneering work has fully re- 
vealed both the magnitude of the need and their 
own inability to meet it, has Britain’s Parliament 
required action by central or local authorities or 
both. This is true of nursery schools, primary 
schools, secondary schools, training colleges, adult 
education and even to some extent, technical edu- 
cation. And at the apex of the system the universi- 
ties are, and will probably remain, the superlative 
example of voluntary provision. There are no 
State Universities in England. 

The present administrative structure, consisting 
of central and local authorities each having to take 
account of voluntary provision, which will bear 
the strain of the Education Act of 1944 is not yet 
fifty years old. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was a central government department, 
which had been established in 1839, concerned 
only with elementary education; and there were 
some 2,000 local education authorities, also for 
elementary education only, namely the ad hoc 
School Boards, which owed their origin to the Act 
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of 1870. That act required that in areas where 
voluntary agencies had failed to provide sufficient 
schools for ‘‘the children of the poor”’ there should 
be public provision at the expense of the rates in 
the form of Board Schools provided by demo- 
cratically elected School Boards. There was also a 
quite separate government department, the 
Science and Art Department, which had been 
established about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when the English people stimulated into 
activity by Queen Victoria's consort, Prince Albert, 
realized that no steps were being taken to provide 
a substitute, in the form of planned scientific and 
technical education, for the apprenticeship sys- 
tem; a system which was steadily being under- 
mined by the industrial revolution. The corre- 
sponding local education authorities for technical 
education were the County Councils and County 
Borough Councils which, in 1889, had been em- 
powered by Act of Parliament to spend the pro- 
ceeds of a penny rate on aiding or providing tech- 
nical schools. 


ORIGINAL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The field of secondary education had escaped 
control. At the end of the nineteenth century it 
was not the business of anyone to ensure either 
that the curriculum of the existing secondary 
schools was adapted to the needs of the time or 
that there was adequate provision of secondary 
education in all parts of the country. The second- 
ary school system, if it could be called a system, 
consisted of a number of grammar schools, some 
of them of great antiquity, which were essentially 
voluntary schools. Most of them originated as 
Latin Grammar Schools preparing boys more par- 
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ticularly for the church and the law; when Latin 
was as necessary to a priest or lawyer in the mid- 
dle ages as mathematics is to an engineer today. 
They were thus selective vocational institutions. 
In the early and middle parts of the nineteenth 
century, science, modern studies and the industrial 
revolution hammered at their doors in vain. The 
only control exercised over them arose from the 
powers of the Charity Commission in respect of 
their Trust Deeds. 

Some of these grammar schools had, before the 
beginning ,of the nineteenth century become 
boarding schools; and these (with one or two 
others, such as Winchester and Eton, which were 
founded as boarding schools) together with a 
number of new boarding schools established about 
the middle of the nineteenth century following 
Dr. Arnold’s reform of Rugby School, constitute 
the core of what are known as the English Public 
Schools. The majority of the grammar schools, 
however, were day schools, and, before 1902, no 
central or local authority had any powers in respect 
to them. 

So unsatisfactory was the position of secondary 
education that the larger School Boards, especially 
the London School Board, began to provide sec- 
ondary studies in day and evening schools or 
classes. This was a gallant but hopeless attempt 
to solve the problem. It might be sensible for a 
large and efficient School Board like that of Lon- 
don to enter the secondary field, but it would ob- 
viously be foolish and dangerous to rely on school 
boards generally, some of them covering very 
small areas and some of them very corrupt, to meet 
the “secondary” need. In any case, school boards 
were constituted for the purpose of providing ele- 
mentary education; and in 1899 the issue was 
taken to a Court of Law, following the ruling of 
an auditor named Cockerton, which disallowed 
the expenditure of the London School Board on 
secondary studies. 


THE COCKERTON JUDGMENT 


The judgment of the court was that school 
boards were not entitled to stray beyond the ele- 
mentary field. It was this ‘“Cockerton judgment,” 
with two other factors, which largely fashioned 
the present administrative shape of English edu- 
cation. One of the other factors was that the vol- 
untary schools, relying on school fees, grants from 








the central department and fluctuating private 
benefactions, could not keep pace, as regards build- 
ings and efficiency, with the Board Schools which 
were financed not only from school fees and grants 
from the central department but also from the 
rates.* Rate aid is more secure than the munifi- 
cence of private patrons. The other factor was the 
urgent necessity for creating a single government 
department for education. 

Order came out of chaos as a result of two Acts 
of Britain’s Parliament. The first, the Education 
Act of 1899, created a single Board of Education 
which assumed the functions of both the Educa- 
tion Department and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, as well as the educational functions of the 
Charity Commission. The new Board of Educa- 
tion was charged with the superintendence of edu- 
cation of all kinds, though, in practice, the uni- 
versities have remained independent of direct 
control or supervision by any government depart- 
ment. The second Act was that of 1902 (1903 
for London) which abolished the School Boards 
and placed local responsibility for elementary, sec- 
ondary and technical education on the County 
Councils and County Borough Councils, which 
thus became the statutory local education authori- 
ties. 

To compensate for the abolition of the many 
school boards, some of which had aroused strong 
local interest, Boroughs and Urban Districts with 
certain minima of population were made responsi- 
ble for elementary education within their areas. 
This Act of 1902 also placed the cost of main- 
taining, as distinct from the cost of providing or 
extending, the voluntary elementary schools on 
the local education authorities. Here then, less 
than fifty years ago, was created a single central 
authority and a more or less uniform set of local 
authorities for education, with secondary educa- 
tion recognized, at last, as a public responsibility. 
It is this structure, which has not undergone any 
substantial changes in the meantime and which 
the new Act does not materially alter, that will 
have to bear the administrative burden imposed 
by the Education Act, 1944. 





* In England, the word “rates” is applied to taxation levied 
by Local Authorities, while “taxes” is used for the Central 


Government taxation. 








STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


PURPOSE OF THE 1944 EDUCATION ACT 


What does the 1944 Education Act achieve or 
intend to achieve? It is known as the Butler Act 
because Mr. R. A. Butler was President of Britain's 
Board of Education when it was presented to 
Parliament: and it was he who piloted it through 
the House of Commons. It certainly ranks in im- 
portance with the Forster Act of 1870 which first 
gave England statutory local education authorities 
in the form of School Boards, and with the Bal- 
four Act of 1902 which abolishing the ad hoc 
School Boards, placed responsibility generally for 
education of all kinds on authorities responsible 
for local government. 

The “Board of Education’’ became the ‘‘Minis- 
try of Education” and the “President of the 
Board of Education’”’ the “Minister of Education” 
with more extensive powers than were possessed 
by the President. Although the relationship be- 
tween the Ministry and the Local Education Au- 
thorities remains one of partnership and coopera- 
tion, nevertheless the Minister, can now in some 
matters, require where as President he could only 
exhort. Further, those Boroughs and Urban Dis- 
tricts which under the 1902 Act were independent 
statutory authorities for elementary education 
cease to be so, though a somewhat complicated sys- 
tem of local devolution entrusts some areas within 
a county with a large measure of responsibility for 
both elementary and secondary education. 

These changes however are but the instruments 
for giving effect to the fundamental reforms con- 
cerning the nature of the provision to be made 
for the education of children, young people and 
adults. The Act deals with provision: it cannot en- 
sure adequate content. No Act of Parliament can 
ensure wise teachers and sensible curricula. 

The Act aims at affecting four fundamental re- 
forms, over and above its encouragement of adult 
education its special provisions for physically and 
mentally handicapped children and its extension 
of medical inspection and treatment in the field 
of education. 

These reforms are as follows: 

1. Raising the upper age of compulsory school 
attendance from 14 to 15, with the prospect of 
the age being further raised to 16 when buildings 
and teachers are available. 

2. Treating all education up to about 11 years 
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of age as primary education and all full-time edu- 
cation from 11 to 18 as secondary; and at the same 
time abolishing fees in all secondary schools 
which are maintained by local education authori- 
ties. 

3. Making it compulsory for any boy or girl 
who gives up full-time schooling before he or she 
is 18 years of age, to abandon work or leisure for 
one day a week for 44 weeks of the year (or its 
equivalent) in order to attend a county college 
until that age is reached. 

4. Requiring local education authorities to pro- 
vide nursery schools or nursery classes for children 
before they reach compulsory school age (that is, 
children between 2 and 5 years of age) wherever 
there is a demand for such schools or classes. 

Informed opinion in England has been in favor 
of raising the age of compulsory school attendance 
to 14 years of age since, at least, 1926, when the 
Consultative Committee produced its “Hadow 
Report,”’ on the “Education of the Adolescent.” 
Several attempts have since been made to secure 
this reform. The rock on which all legislative 
attempts foundered until 1936 is what, in Eng- 
land, is called the “Dual System.” This Dual 
System arises from the fact that the provision of 
education, and particularly elementary education, 
is shared between voluntary agencies, who were 
first in the field, and local education authorities. 


RATES AS FINANCIAL SUPPLY 


It is true that in 1902 the whole cost of main- 
taining voluntary elementary schools was placed 
on the local education authorities, but ever since 
1870 it has been a cardinal principle of policy that 
public money should not be spent on providing 
such schools; that is in building them or extending 
them when built. Raising the age of compulsory 
attendance inevitably means providing more 
schools or extending existing ones; and the spon- 
sors of the voluntary schools, that is the churches, 
have always held that they could not find the 
money to undertake the necessary building. 
Again, it is a question of the rates on which the 
local education authorities can rely being a more 
secure and plentiful source of financial supply 
than private munificence. 

In 1936 the difficulty was at last, but only par- 
tially, surmounted, and that by a breach with the 
past in so far as the availability of public money 
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for voluntary school buildings is concerned. The 
Education Act of 1936 (the result of prolonged 
negotiations between the Board of Education, the 
Churches which normally provide elementary 
schools, namely, the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Free Churches which 
normally do not do so, the Local Education Au- 
thorities and the Teachers Organizations) made it 
possible for local education authorities in certain 
circumstances to help to finance the extension of 
elementary schools for senior children. With this 
help the path to raising the age became easier. But 
even so the Act did not make 15 the compulsory 
age for all children; those who could obtain “‘bene- 
ficial employment,” at 14 years of age were 
exempt from further schooling. The age was to 
have been raised to 15 on September 1, 1939. This 
part of the Act was, however, suspended by 
World War II. 

The Act of 1944 is a very different affair. The 
school age must be raised, without any exemptions, 
to 15 on or before April 1, 1947. In fact, the 
Minister of Education has postponed the reform 
until that date owing to shortage of buildings 
and teachers. As regards aid to voluntary schools 
to enable them to extend their buildings and bring 
them up to date—and the Ministry has set a 
high standard of construction and amenities which 
must ultimately be reached—the provision made 
by the Act is that where a voluntary school can 
find 50 per cent of the cost, the Ministry itself 
will find the remainder and the school will not, 
on that account, lose any measure of the control 
over its own affairs which it has previously exer- 
cised. But if the school cannot find this amount 
the local education authority comes in and finds 
the whole cost, and of course the school authori- 
ties lose a large measure of control. 

Thus at last by allowing, or indeed requiring, 
both central and local authorities to contribute to 
or to undertake the capital cost of enabling volun- 
tary schools to extend their buildings and bring 
them up to necessary standards—by this breach 
with the past, this abandonment of a cardinal 
principal of policy—the age will be raised, and 
mere children of 14 will no longer plunge into life 
in order to ‘earn their living.” It should not, 
however, be assumed that parents are universally 
in favor of this reform. In some families the 
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earnings of children substantially relieve economic 
hardship; and the postponement of the age of 
earning may not always be welcomed. The family 
situation however will be somewhat eased by uni- 
versal children’s allowances which are shortly to 
come into operation. 

So much for one of the major reforms secured 
by the new Act. No one can say when the age 
will be raised to 16. The Act has come, so far as 
available materials and manpower are concerned, 
at a most inconvenient time. When it was passed 
there were 20,000 teachers in the Forces or in 
some form of national service other than teach- 
ing, and thousands of schools had been demol- 
ished or damaged by enemy bombs or shell fire. 
And everyone knows that the first charge on ma- 
terial and manpower for some years to come, will 
be houses for homes and not buildings for schools. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1902 


The significance of abolishing the word “ele- 
mentary” and substituting the word “‘primary’’ for 
all education up to 11 years of age and “‘second- 
ary’ for all education thereafter cannot be fully 
understood without knowledge of what happened 
in 1902 and—being wise after the event—appreci- 
ating the mistakes in organization which the Eng- 
lish people then made. The Education Act of 
1902 entrusted both elementary and secondary 
education to the well established local government 
authorities, chiefly the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils. Some children were 
staying already at the elementary schools until 14 
and even 15 years of age, and the brighter of these 
were receiving comparatively advanced instruc- 
tion. It was, therefore, a mere travesty of the 
facts to regard the upper ranges of these schools 
as offering merely an elementary education. 

But when the County Councils and County 
Borough Councils came to provide secondary 
schools of their own the elementary system was 
left intact, except that a proportion of the intel- 
lectually bright children were drawn off from 
them at 11 years of age and transferred to sec- 
ondary schools. This left a depleted ‘‘top” to the 
elementary schools; and in course of time, and 
particularly after the publication of the Hadow 
Report on the “Education of the Adolescent,” 
these tops, or several of them merged together, 
were organized separately as senior schools, or 
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central schools. Central schools were of two 
kinds, depending upon the area in which they 
were found. Sometimes ‘‘central” meant only 
that the school was geographically central; but in 
some areas, London for instance, an element of 
selection was involved; that is to say the elemen- 
tary schools were subject to a second ‘‘creaming”’ 
by the process of transferring to a central school 
those children who were “bright”’ but not bright 
enough to go to a secondary school; and in these 
selective central schools the children remained un- 
til 15 years of age. The children left behind after 
this second creaming went to senior schools. 

The first point for emphasis is that these senior 
schools, and central schools, remained under the 
Elementary Code. Thus there was established, 
most unfortunately, a system in which elementary 
schools and secondary schools were running in 
parallel from 11 to 14 or 15 years of age. The 
second point of importance is that the standard 
of buildings and amenities, the size of classes and 
the salaries of teachers prescribed or accepted 
under the Elementary Code were much less favor- 
able than those prescribed or accepted under the 
new (in 1902) Secondary School Regulations. 
Further, the County Councils and County 
Borough Councils were encouraged by these Sec- 
ondary Regulations to model their new secondary 
schools more or less on the pattern of the old 
established grammar schools with their tradition 
of academic learning. 

If England had been wise enough to do in 1902 
what she now proposes to do under the new Act 
many of the complications which have dogged 
English Education for 40 years would not have 
arisen. If elementary or primary education had 
then been regarded as finishing at about 11 years 
of age it would at once have been obvious that 
a single type of secondary school—namely the 
gtammar school type—could not possibly meet 
the diverse educational needs of intelligent boys 
and girls above that age. In fact the need for a 
less bookish and more practical type of education 
soon became apparent and so were established 
the junior technical schools, few in number it is 
true, which creamed the elementary school again 
at 13 years of age, and provided a two or three 
year course of a semi-vocational nature. But these 
junior technical schools came under neither the 


Elementary Code nor the Secondary School Regu- 
lations, but under an entirely different set of regu- 
lations, the Technical School Regulations. 


THREE TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The proposal is that there shall be at least three 
types of secondary school (or three types of cur- 
riculum within a single secondary school—the 
multilateral School) namely the grammar school, 
the descendant of the original grammar schools 
with a strong academic flavor, the technical high 
school being a modified junior technical school 
with the age of admission lowered to 11 years of 
age, and the Modern school, being a transformed 
senior or central school: and all these schools will 
come under the same (secondary) Regulations. 
That is to say that, as regards the nature of build- 
ings and amenities, the size of classes and the 
salaries of teachers (in future teachers are to be 
paid according to their qualifications and not ac- 
cording to the type of school in which they are 
teaching), standards will be the same except in so 
far as the actual nature of the various curricula 
demands differences of physical provision. 

But there is a strong feeling that 11 may be too 
early an age at which to decide irrevocably whether 
a boy or girl should go to a grammar, technical or 
modern school. So the first two years of the course 
in each of these three types of school will be 
broadly of the same nature, and a further review 
of the potentialities of each pupil will be made at 
13 with a view to transferring a pupil from one 
type of school to another if a wrong assessment 
was made in the first instance. But transfer from 
one school to another has its difficulties and dis- 
advantages; and this is one, but only one, reason 
why some people prefer the multilateral school 
which enables adjustments of curriculum to meet 
ascertained needs to be achieved internaly and 
thus avoids the upheaval of moving a pupil from 
one school to another. 


NURSERY OF LECTURE 


There is also a social reason why some people 
prefer the multilateral school to the three district 
types of school. The academic secondary school 
has, rightly or wrongly, achieved a status in the 
eyes of parents which may always, or for a long 
time, give it a social priority in their esteem, how- 
ever effective may be the education provided by, 
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say, the new type of modern school. These social 
priorities disappear in a multilateral school. It 
is, of course, true that where the three types of 
secondary school exist in separation, the large 
majority of the boys and girls whose parents mean 
them to leave school at the earliest allowable op- 
portunity, will necessarily go to a modern school; 
and, particularly so long as the compulsory school 
age remains at 15, this may tend to depress the 
status of such schools. But when the compulsory 
age is raised to 16 the modern schools will come 
into their own, and they may well prove to be the 
nursery of a people’s culture which, except in the 
sphere of games, is lacking in England today. 

The abolition of all fees in the secondary 
schools provided or aided by the Local Education 
Authorities is a natural corrollary of the general 
reorganization. It is true that some people dislike 
what they call “free secondary education for all.” 
In fact there is no such thing as free education. 
Parents who are above the poverty line will in 
future pay for the education of their children in 
terms of rates and taxes instead of in terms of 
tuition fees; and those who are below the poverty 
line would, and should, in any case, secure a free 
education for their children. Incidentally the 
abolition of tuition fees and the spreading of costs 
over rates and taxes involves the bachelor in paying 
his share of the cost of educating the country’s 
children. There still remain secondary schools 
which charge fees, namely the independent 
schools, including the public schools, which re- 
ceive no public aid and the direct grant schools 
which are aided by the Ministry of Education and 
not by the local education authority. There is, at 
present, a good deal of controversy about both 
these types of school. 

The most drastic provision of the new Act is 
that under which any boy or girl who gives up 
full time schooling before he or she is 18 years of 
age will be obliged to abandon work or leisure for 
one day a week for 44 weeks in the year (or its 
equivalent) in order to attend a county college 
until he or she reaches that age. This provision se- 
cures what in the past has been known as com- 
pulsory day continuation schools. Similar provi- 
sion was made in the Fisher Act of 1918 but 
timidity, economy and a doubt whether the coun- 
try really wanted the scheme, resulted in the law 
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becoming a dead letter. It remains to be seen 
whether the county colleges come to full fruition. 
They are in any case not due to open their doors 
before 1950; that is to say the compulsory day con- 
tinuation scheme is not planned, under the Act, 
to come into operation until three years after the 
compulsory school age is raised to 15. 


ONE Day’s Stupy A WEEK 


It may well be that large firms employing from 
20 to 50 boys or girls under 18 years of age, will 
not be greatly embarrassed by this compulsory 
measure; they will presumably arrange to spread 
the attendance of their young people at the county 
college over several days of the week so that 
they are not all away from work together. But the 
small man employing only one boy or girl as cash- 
ier or delivery ‘hand’ will not face the loss of 
his employee for one day a week with so easy a 
mind. What about the boy or girl on the land? It 
would obviously be very undesirable to require 
young agricultural workers to abandon their work 
for one day a week during the summer months. 
The Act therefore requires attendance for one day 
a week for 44 weeks in the year or its equivalent. 
This will give the rural education authorities an 
opportunity of establishing residential county col- 
leges which young people on the land would at- 
tend for, say, two months in the winter. Consid- 
eration of the use to which such residential col- 
leges could be put during the summer months 
opens up most attractive possibilities in the field 
of adult education or by way of enabling urban 
schools to spend the summer term in the country. 

It is, however, the organization and staffing of 
the county colleges which offers the widest scope 
for speculation and experiment. When one con- 
siders the variety of needs to be met—some boys or 
girls of 15 years of age with only a very moderate 
educational equipment and others of 17 desiring 
to continue comparatively advanced studies, some 
in skilled occupations demanding further voca- 
tional training, and others needing a broad and 
simple continuation of general culture—this al- 
most infinite variety of need, coupled with the 
fact that a college with about 500 pupils will 
undertake the education of a different 100 boys 
and girls on each day of the week, will make the 
organization and staffing of the colleges a fasci- 
nating but delicate task. 
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The colleges will certainly miss their oppor- 
tunity if they fail to do two things in particular. 
First and foremost they must train young people 
for the full exercise of their civic and . political 
duties; and second, they must aim at nurturing 
those creative activities on which alone a natural 
people’s culture can be based. 


Best PLACE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Finally there are nursery schools. In the past 
the official attitude towards the care and training 
of young children between two and five years of 
age has been to encourage nursery schools only in 
areas where housing conditions are bad or where, 
for economic or other reasons mothers “‘go out 
to work.” The result is that before World War 
II there were less than 200 officially recognized 
nursery schools in England as a whole, though a 
fairly large number of children under the com- 
pulsory age were admitted to nursery classes at- 
tached to elementary schools. Now it is accepted 
that the best place for most children of this age 
for part of the day, regardless of the kind of homes 
they come from, is playing, dancing, making, 
sleeping and, it may be, quarrelling, with children 
of their own age. And if the Act means anything, 
it means that Local Education Authorities are 
obliged to provide such schools if parents demand 
them. That is, perhaps, the most significant re- 
form that the new Act has achieved. 

The advantages will be immense, always sup- 
posing that the average parents accept an en- 
lightened view about bringing up young children 
and make corresponding demands on the local 
education authorities. Not only will medical in- 
spection and treatment “‘catch” children at two 
years of age instead of at five, but the schools 
could be, as many of the few that exist now are, 
centers of education for mothers: centers where 
mothers may learn how to treat simple ailments, 
something about sensible feeding and cooking 
and, in general, modern ways in the nurture and 
care of young children. If the psychologists are 
right, a widespread provision of nursery schools 
would materially reduce the incidence of mal- 
adjustment or neurosis in boys and girls in pri- 
mary and secondary schools and, indeed in the 
adult population. 

Governments sometimes legislate in advance of 
public opinion; but the rich fulfilment of legisla- 
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tive enactments depends upon the awareness and 
insistence of the people at large. From this point 
of view there is a real danger that the Act may 
fail to come to full fruition. It is frequently said 
that the English people are not at heart ‘“‘educa- 
tion-minded”’; they pay lip service to education but 
their hearts are far from it—in politics and 
pageantry, in clubs and pubs, in football and 
cricket, in racing and dancing, in mothers’ meet- 
ings and church societies—anywhere but in schools 
and colleges. Moreover, education costs money; 
and those who look expectantly for a reduction in 
the levy on their incomes made by rates and taxes 
may easily exclaim: ‘‘Is this education really neces- 
sary?’ What is needed in England is an awareness 
on the part of ordinary people, and particularly 
of parents, that education is important to them 
and their children. More than that, that in its 
larger international context it is, in these days, 
literally a matter of life or death. In this field more 
than in any other lies a challenge to those engaged 
in adult education. 


Radio Equipment for Every 
School! 


(Continued from page 248) 


the average family finds a radio more essential than 
a telephone, a bathtub, or an automobile; when 
society has reached the point where the average 
individual devotes an hour a week to the movies, 
five hours to reading newspapers and magazines, 
and twenty-five hours to the radio; is there likely 
to be any criticism of a school because it provides 
adequate radio facilities for the education of the 
community’s young people? 

A central sound system ranks high in impor- 
tance among the items of radio equipment because 
it has such a multiplicity of uses; but portable 
radios which can be taken from room to room as 
needed serve very satisfactorily. A few of them, 
even one, would constitute a relatively small in- 
vestment for a school embarking upon radio use. 
However, a sufficient number of sets should be 
provided if possible to make listening available to 
all classes. A central sound system could be in- 
stalled later after successful experience had indi- 
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cated the desirability of a more extended and 
varied use. 

A two-speed transcription player likewise rates 
high among needed items of equipment. With 
such a “play back” many of the fine recordings of 
radio programs which are available for purchase 
or loan could be used to strengthen the teaching 
in the various school subjects. Such a “play back’’ 
could be used also in playing selected records from 
the thousands of recorded musical works for de- 
veloping music appreciation. If the transcription 
player is portable, its use could be greatly ex- 
tended. 

The purchase of a recorder may involve too 
great an expenditure for the very small school sys- 
tem. The larger schools and those of medium size 
will find its advantages well repay the initial out- 
lay. Wisdom would dictate the purchase of a pro- 
fessional model. Otherwise, the quality. of the 
recordings might be too low to yield optimum edu- 
cational values. 

The modern school which has radios, ‘‘play 
backs,”’ and a recorder, is in a position to receive 
the greatest possible return from radio use. On- 
the-air programs which can be utilized effectively 
at the time of presentation are then available at 
the turn of a switch; the best of the vast reservoir 
of recorded material available commercially 
(either at 78 or 331 r.p.m.) can be utilized as 
easily as reference books in the library; and radio 
programs that are “aired” at unsatisfactory hours, 
but that are too good to be missed, can be pre- 
served and repeated at will, with little difficulty 
and at a relatively small cost. 

School use of radio, in this writer's opinion, is 
increasing in extent and in effectiveness. The ra- 
pidity of its growth will depend almost entirely 
upon the vision of those charged with responsi- 
bility for the schools. Many useful programs are 
now on the air. The advent of FM offers untold 
possibilities. Radio equipment in every school is 
the next step. The only question that remains is 
whether the schools will take that step today, or 
put it off until tomorrow! 





FARMERS COMING HOME 


We are going to be over-producing on farm crops 
in the United States a few years after the war. ... 
Rural boys in service want— 
1. To get home. 
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2. To marry. 

3. To live on farm... 

Placing servicemen untrained for farm work on 
small farms after the war will be a mistake, if a living 
is expected... . 

The diet of the Australians has been changed by 
American food grown there... . 

American-born Japanese are fine fighters and are 
very loyal to the United States. . . . Forty-six per cent 
of the American-born Japanese on Hawaii volunteered 
for active duty with the United States army. . . . The 
boys in service in the Pacific feel that we should dis- 
tinguish between the Japanese we are fighting and the 
loyal Japanese soldiers.—Knowles Ryerson, to Xi Field 
Chapter, Sacramento. 





MILITARY TRAINING 

Compulsory military training is a kind of insurance. 
It is a step toward national security. . . . A controlled 
press made the citizens of Germany the victims of a 
wrong ideology. .. . A mercenary standing army is 
not democratic. . . . As the years pass, a professional 
army or navy becomes too old for maximum effective- 
ness. ... America was in a desperate condition at the 
time of the attack on Pearl Harbor; had it not been for 
our allies, we would have been at the mercy of the 
enemy... . A good program of national defense de- 
pends on research, intelligence, and training.—Robert 
Livingston Johnson to Alpha Eta Campus Chapter, 
Temple University. 





ALL CHILDREN 


We must build one world spiritually, the way men 
must live one with another. . . . Our problem is to take 
all children of school age and challenge them to work 
to their capacity. .. . We must be interested in the 
education of all children in the United States. Fed- 
eral aid should be a minimum program.—Paul Leon- 
ard, to Xi Field Chapter. 





SPorTs UP! 


Competitive varsity sports reach about 10 to 15 per 
cent of the boys enrolled. . . . Less than half the pupils 
in America get any offering in physical education. . . . 
All-American athletes are often physical illerates. . . . 
A variety of skills must be developed, but they must be 
useful skills. Forty per cent of farm boys in the 18-19 
year age group were rejected in this war; for other 
boys it was only twenty-five per cent. . . . Six thousand 
communities have plans drawn for living memorials 
to their sons and daughters. ... A golden era of sports 
is predicted.—William L. Hughes to Alpha Eta Cam- 
pus Chapter. 
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The Backward-Looking Harvard Report 


Appraisal by FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


1. ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


_ title of this paper was suggested by the 
recent Report, and by various press items re- 
lating to plans for reorganizing education. The 
Report was the result of a two-year study by a 
Harvard Faculty Committee of twelve members 
appointed by President Conant. They acknowl- 
edge assistance from many other Harvard col- 
leagues (36 named) and also many others (79 
named) from other institutions, state departments 
of education and from industries. A grant of 
$60,000 was appropriated by the Harvard Corpo- 
ration to defray travel and other costs for research 
and preparation of the volume. 

From the great number of contributors, the 
amount of time and effort and the monetary cost 
involved, a notable volume was expected. The 
scope of the study is fairly well indicated by the 
titles of the six chapters, viz., I. ““Education in the 
United States’’ (Historical outline); II. “Theory 
of General Education” (Contrasts general and 
special); III. ‘Problem of Diversity’’ (Variation 
of abilities, needs, adjustments); IV. ‘Areas of 
General Education; the Secondary Schools’’ (Sub- 
jects in the curriculum); V. ‘General Education 
in Harvard College’’ (Curriculum, past, present, 
proposed); VI. “General Education in the Com- 
munity’ (Extra-school activities) . 

In the limited space available, no attempt will 
be made to state even a résumé of all the ideas 
discussed in the volume. Only a few items are se- 
lected for special consideration. 

In the first place, it is worthy of great com- 
mendation that a great university would devote so 
much time, energy, and money to make an honest 
effort to examine the objectives, curriculum, 
methods of instruction, and resources and the 
needs of its students with the view to improving 
the service that educational institutions are trying 
to render to society. The findings and suggestions 
are not intended for Harvard alone, “the report 
of the Harvard Committee on “The Objectives of 
a General Education in a Free Society . . . pre- 
sents a view of the total American scene.’ ’’ (p. V) 
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* Frederick E. Bolton, Research Professor in 
Education, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, here reviews “General Education in a Free 
Society: Report of the Harvard Committee,’”’* 
one of the notable books in education pub- 
lished in the year past. 


The Committee points with great satisfaction 
to the surprising unanimity of judgment arrived 
at by the members. Is it not suspiciously unani- 
mous? Would the Report not have been more im- 
portant if there had been some dissent expressed 
—even a minority report. The Supreme Court of 
the United States and the Supreme Courts of the 
various states are constantly furnishing examples 
of minority opinions and individual dissents. 
That evidence of individual independence makes 
for confidence in those bodies. 

It is believed by this reviewer that had there 
been more on the committee with a background of 
the history of education, more with an understand- 
ing of adolescent psychology, and more public 
school superintendents as consultants, and more 
westerners that a quite different evaluation espe- 
cially of secondary education would have been 


made. 


2. VAGUE AND DIsTORTED MEANING OF 
“GENERAL EDUCATION” 


The expression “general education” seems 
rather unfortunate, especially as it is not more ac- 
curately defined. Throughout the Report the 
terms are variously used. In the Introduction is 
the statement that “today we are concerned with a 
general education—a liberal education—not for 
the relatively few, but for a multitude.” (p. IX) 
That seems to imply universal education, and of 
a particular kind—“liberal.”” In the somewhat 
formal definition attempted the Committee states: 
“The term, general education, is somewhat vague 
and colorless; it does not mean some airy educa- 
tion in knowledge in general (if there be such 


* General Education in a Free Society: Report of the 
Harvard Committe, xix + 267 pages, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1945. 
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knowledge), nor does it mean education for all 
in the sense of universal education.” (p. 51) 
There follows a more positive statement indicating 
that the expression general education is to mean 
a particular kind or quality of education. “It is 
used to indicate the part of a student’s whole edu- 
cation which looks first of all to his life as a re- 
sponsible human being and citizen; while the term, 
special education, indicates that part which looks 
to the student’s competence in some occupation.” 
(p. 51) In further explication of the meaning in- 
tended it is stated that ‘‘a general education is dis- 
tinguished from special education, not by subject 
matter, but in terms of method and outlook, no 
matter what the field.” (p. 56) There is some 
emphasis on the idea that there should be instruc- 
tion that would be common to all students with 
the idea of developing unity of understanding in 
society. That is commendable. However, the 


Committee overlooks the fact that unity of under- 
standing and of ideals is not effected primarily 
through subjects studied in school or college. 
Manifold other factors are far more effective. The 
newspaper, radio, movies, living in and partici- 
pating in community and civic life are far more ef- 


fective than the binomial theorem, Newton's laws 
of motion, evolutionary theories of life, the subtle 
meanings of foreign languages, or even the in- 
struction in literature and the social sciences. 
Mingling together for twelve years in the public 
school, sitting side by side on the same classroom 
benches, participating in the school sports, yelling 
together in the bleachers, are all vastly more effec- 
tive as a melting pot than all the theories, phileso- 
phies, and ideologies absorbed through the instru- 
mentality of the formal curricula. “Some one 
said I send my boy to the school-master to be edu- 
cated, but the school boys educate him.” In addi- 
tion to all those factors the curriculum is almost 
identical for all during the first eight years of 
school life and about two-thirds of the high school 
curriculum is taken by all. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, throughout the 
Report the interpretations seem to be that there 
are certain subjects that make up the bulk of the 
curriculum that contribute to “general” or liberal 
education. In both the secondary field and the 
college the subjects occupying most of the space 
in the Report are English, Foreign Language, So- 
cial Sciences, Mathematics and Science. 
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3. UNFAIR TO JEFFERSON AND JACKSON 


It is not correct to imply that Jefferson desired 
secondary and higher education only for the aristoc- 
racy. True, he did advocate a process of selection 
in order to discover those who could profit by 
further education. He regarded universal educa- 
tion as the only safeguard of a free people against 
tyranny. In his own words: “the most effectual 
means of preventing this (tyranny) would be, to 
illuminate as far as practicable, the minds of the 
people at large, and more especially to give them 
knowledge of those facts, which history exhibiteth, 
that, possessed thereby of the experience of other 
ages and countries, they may be enabled to know 
ambition under all its shapes, and prompt to exert 
their natural powers to defeat its purposes.” The 
foregoing was for all, not the few. He then goes 
on to say: “It is generally true that people will be 
happiest whose laws are best, and are best ad- 
ministered, and that laws will be wisely formed, 
and honestly administered, in proportion as those 
who form and administer them are wise and hon- 
est; whence it becomes expedient for promoting 
the public happiness that those persons, whom 
nature hath endowed with genius and virtue, 
should be rendered by liberal education worthy to 
receive, and able to guard the sacred deposit of 
the rights and liberties of their fellow citizens, and 
that they should be called to that charge without 
regard to wealth, birth or other accidental condi- 
tions or circumstances.” 

To the reviewer the characterization of certain 
educational trends as Jeffersonian or Jacksonian 
is very inapt. Jefferson did have a very definite 
educational philosophy and did influence the de- 
velopment of democratic education in America, 
but no educational historian has coupled Jackson's 
name with a philosophy or plan of education. The 
Declaration of Independence, proclaiming the 
equality of man, was penned by Jefferson, and is 
the cornerstone, not only of our political system, 
but likewise of our educational organization. Jef- 
ferson’s bill introduced in the Virginia legislature 
in 1779 was the first attempt in all the world to 
provide at public expense a complete state system 
of education for all boys and girls from the pri- 
mary grades through the university. Because of 
backward-looking, traditionally minded _politi- 
cians his vision did not become a reality until 1819. 
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A very few states like Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island have not caught up yet. Jefferson as chan- 
cellor of the University of Virginia was the 
first to introduce a modern university curriculum. 
He was also the father of the idea of self-govern- 
ment of university students and of the elective 
system in the curriculum. Harvard, influenced by 
Jefferson through Professor Ticknor, followed 
suit and later captured most of the applause. 


4. TRAINING SCHOLARS NoT CHIEF OBJECTIVE 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The entire Report gives the impression that the 
chief objective in education is to train scholars. 
It is assumed that only a small fraction of all the 
pupils who enter the elementary schools have the 
ability to do college work. The generalization is 
made that of all school pupils, “the top 20 to 25 
per cent of the total group can succeed in an aver- 
age liberal college.” (p. 87) That is manifestly 
too small. In the State of Washington, for exam- 
ple, approximately four-fifths of all the first grade 
pupils ultimately graduate from high school. (In 
1939-40, there were 29,977 pupils enrolled in the 
first grade and 23,101 in the twelfth.) Nearly 50 
per cent of these twelfth grade pupils actually 
continued their education in some higher educa- 
tional instiuttion. It is safe to say that 75 per cent 
had the ability, but some lacked the opportunity 
or the inclination. 

A few quotations are reproduced to show the 
scholastic objectives of education held by the 
Committee: ‘The aim of general education may 
be defined as that of providing the broad critical 
sense by which to recognize competence in any 
field.” (p. 54) “It shall be an important aim of 
general instruction in science to make the truth 
clear to students, to give them a clear appreciation 
of the hierarchy of nature and its reflection in the 
hierachy of the sciences.” (p. 154) “The study 
of literature is throughout the study of language. 
Most of the English teacher's time and effort, 
whether he is aiding readers or not, should be con- 
cerned with language.” 

Throughout, the chief aim in the study of Eng- 
lish seems to be linguistic. The use of English in 
developing fine ideals of life and conduct are to 
say the least, very inadequately recognized. For- 
eign languages are held to be mainly exercises in 
linguistics. In discussing a course in “general 
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language” the comment is made that “Its virtue 
is that it aims frankly and openly at what any study 
of language in general education should accom- 
plish at this stage (secondary school): namely at 
illuminating English.” (p. 123) 

The discussion of foreign languages in the 
secondary school reveals the same scholastic phi- 
losophy. The objective seems to be ‘‘the value for 
the understanding of English and its help in de- 
veloping a mastery of English composition.” (p. 
120) Does this hold true for a study of German, 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese? Many research in- 
vestigations have shown it to be very doubtful even 
with Latin, French and Spanish. The Report also 
states that “To learn that other languages have 
words with meanings which no English word 
carries, that they sort meanings in other ways and 
link them up in other patterns, can be a Coper- 
nican step, one of the most liberating, the most 
exciting, and the most sobering opportunities for 
reflection that the humanities can offer. And with 
it can come, through etymology, a widespread 
vivification of the learner's interest in English, a 
sense of the omnipresence of tradition, of the con- 
nections of thought with thought kept alive, some- 
times against our wishes, by tradition, a sense of 
the dependence of any one mind upon the vast 
anonymous work of art his language is, of its 
limitless past, its vagarious history, the mysteries 
of its growth and his responsibility to it.” (p. 
120) “All this and much more a first explora- 
tion of the connections between English and other 
languages can give. Sometimes an English word 
in its varying senses (‘idea’ or ‘right,’ for exam- 
ple) can compact within itself as it were and give 
a foretaste of a whole philosophy which master- 
pieces little more than spell out; or a word like ‘in- 
comprehensible’ or ‘believe’ will lend _ itself 
modestly to record the most daring efforts of 
homemade thought, as though all that the mind 
could do were to catch up with the dictionary.” 
(p. 120) 

One may wonder whether the grammar school 
teacher or the teacher of freshmen in the Podunk 
High School should memorize that colossal ob- 
jective—possibly have it printed and displayed 
on the classroom wall so that the restless adoles- 
cents shall understand what they are expected to 
acquire before being awarded a passing mark! 
Just how appropriately used is the expression 
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“Copernican step’’ which is reiterated so fre- 
quently? 

A lifetime observation of the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the secondary schools does not 
seem to warrant the belief that the above objec- 
tives are generally reached with secondary school 
pupils or even with college students in the first 
year or two of beginning a foreign language. 
Most students of adolescent age seem to be chiefly 
attracted by the use of the language as a tool—as a 
means of understanding what others say or write 
and in communicating their ideas to others who 
cannot understand English. I confess to that 
practical motive in studying German which I 
used as a tool to enable me to study with Wundt, 
Meumann and Hering in Leipzig. 

But all learning of foreign language as a tool 
for the purpose of general education is tabu in the 
Report. It is rejected flatly as a part of humanistic 
education. “Studying a foreign language—as a 
tool and as a part of humanistic education—are 
distinct, implying distinct methods and looking to 
distinct ends. Language as a tool hardly falls 
under the humanities, and it might be said that it 
is more closely allied to special than to general 
education.” (p. 122) 

The objectives stated for the social studies in the 
secondary school are certainly laudable—for a 
college professor of those subjects. But are they 
attainable by the ordinary adolescent in the high 
school? Are they not ultra-philosophical for 
schoolboys and girls? The organization and plans 
as given are very logical and largely chronological. 
But are they psychologically selected and ar- 
ranged? As stated they seem very like the formal 
curricula in history, civics and economics that we 
have had in our high schools for half a century. In 
recent years high school faculties have been mak- 
ing a splendid effort to select curricula on psycho- 
logical and sociological bases. The capacities and 
normal interests of boys and girls must be the 
starting point in all successful education. The 
everyday life as reflected in family life, business, 
and industrial activities, and governmental activi- 
ties afford the basic materials with which to build 
meaningful curricula. The youth is not primarily 
interested in the world as evolution or heritage. 

An immensely rich curriculum in the social 
studies should be available to all the children of 
all the people, whether destined to go to college 
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or to be launched into life’s responsibilities im- 
mediately after graduation from high school. The 
curriculum should include history (especially 
American), civics, elementary sociology and eco- 
nomics, geography (descriptive, social, commer- 
cial). All the sciences should be drawn upon for 
their application to problems of better living. 

High school history teaching in the past has not 
been very successful. Very few pupils emerge 
from the high school with a love for the subject. 
There is general agreement that the sequence of 
Ancient, Medieval, Modern European and then 
American history and the premature attempt to 
force upon them a systematic, well-rounded, philo- 
sophical discipline has been largely responsible for 
this attitude. By building up funds of knowledge 
about the marvelous world of today—government 
(city, county, state, U. $. Congress—not the Ro- 
man Forum and the Greek State), industry, taxes, 
transportation, communication, recreation, educa- 
tion, etc., etc. 

It seems to the reviewer that the objectives of 
secondary education stated by the Committee are 
altogether too academic and more philosophical 
than could possibly be attained by students at the 
various levels indicated. 

The contributions of all the sciences that bear 
upon better living should be assembled in text- 
books understandable by high school pupils. They 
should include the contributions of physiology, 
hygiene, physics, chemistry, bacteriology, nutri- 
tion, medicine, nursing, public health, and sanita- 
tion. Huxley said that every scientist should be 
able to present the fundamentals of his science in 
such a way as to be understood by the common 
man. The purpose of all this introductory work 
in science should be to acquaint young people with 
and interest them in utilizing the great gifts of 
science in upbuilding a more vigorous and 
healthier generation. 

The Committee does recognize the place of an 
introductory course in general science, but the pur- 
pose seems scholastic. They state: “There is a 
place for a rigorous and highly integrated intro- 
duction to science as a whole.” (p. 158) While 
the Committee does recognize that education 
should have a bearing on better living the treat- 
ment is very different from that accorded the 
scholastic aims and subjects. The discussion of 
‘Education and the Human Being” occupies nine 
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pages, while there are 61 pages devoted to the 
traditional curriculum. The discussion of ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the Human Being” is in most general 
terms while that of English and foreign languages 
is given in much detail. Most of that is a rehash 
of what can be found in traditional aims and ob- 
jectives in those subjects—all looking backward 
for justification in perpetuating them. 

The Report is shot through and through with 
the old idea of formal discipline as a major ob- 
jective of education. A statement bearing out this 
belief is found in connection with the caution 
against soft pedagogy. “On the question of dif- 
ficulty, it is relevant to refer to Mr. Whitehead’s 
dictum in Aims of Education, ‘If it were easy the 
book ought to be burned, for it cannot be educa- 
tional.’ ”’ (p. 109) 

Should not general education, even in the mean- 
ing defined, include all those kinds of knowledge, 
skills and activities that are tools necessary in ac- 
quiring most advantageously further education— 
at least a high school education? Should not every 
individual have the knowledge and habits that 
will best promote perfect health? The funda- 
mentals of medical science and hygiene should be 
stated in textbooks comprehensible to grammar 
school and high school pupils and their study 
should be made compulsory for all. Physical edu- 
cation including recreation should be a far greater 
’ concern than arithmetic, algebra and foreign lan- 
guages. First aid should be taught to all. An ele- 
mentary course in home nursing should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum for all girls. The vast 
number rejected in the war draft should have 
awakened educators and parents to the paramount 
importance of better health. 

One neglected tool of learning is typewriting. 
Experiments have shown that the acquisition of 
skill in typing is a remarkable aid in composition. 
A year of typing required of all in the grammar 
school or the first year in high school might well 
be substituted for a year in high school composi- 
tion. The values are equally great for those who 
seek higher scholarship, entrance to the profes- 
sions or who will use it in everyday life activities. 
Elementary bookkeeping should be studied by 
every high school pupil. Competence in short- 
hand also would pay large dividends to every col- 
lege student. 
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Every pupil before finishing high school should 
also have a course relating to home life. For all it 
should seek to develop ideals of successful home 
life. All should learn of family economics and 
budgeting. An acquaintance with modern house- 
hold equipment and some elementary skill in its 
management and maintenance are very important. 
One part of a course in science should be house- 
hold science. All high school pupils should have 
acquired fundamental knowledge concerning fi- 
nancial investments, insurance, various kinds of 
legal papers, laws of contracts, etc. 

The foregoing courses, briefly sketched, are 
doubtless more vital than traditional subjects like 
foreign languages, algebra, etc., if “the purpose 
of all education is to help students live their own 
lives.” 

In democratic education the chief objective is 
to raise the level of intelligent and active citizen- 
ship, not primarily to turn out scholars. It should 
be hoped that eventually some would become dis- 
tinguished scholars in all the manifold fields of lit- 
erature, languages, science, technology, the arts 
and professions. The elementary schooling should 
have stimulated many to want to explore and 
transcend the present boundaries of knowledge. 
But the fundamental service of public education is 
to put pupils in possession of the basic tools of 
knowledge, to open up the whole vista of the 
marvelous world, to help them to discover their 
abilities and interests, to provide vocational guid- 
ance and where possible basic knowledge and skill 
whereby they may earn a living, and accompany- 
ing all these activities to acquire an understanding 
of the rights, duties and activities of free Ameri- 
can citizens and a burning zeal to become worthy 
members of a democracy. 

Instead of providing teachers and administra- 
tors with ways and means of assisting the oncom- 
ing young citizens to understand how to build 
a new and successful life on the shambles of a 
bomb-rent, staggering world the Report advises 
a prescribed core of largely outworn erudition. 
The world over, except in America, that is the 
only type of education that the pitifully small 
ruling classes have had since the Middle Ages. 
And what is the world outlook of those ruling 
classes? World War I and World War II suggest 
the answer! Monarchies, the nobility, dictators, 
imperialism! 
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5. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE OVERLOOKED 


The Report as a whole bears no evidence of an 
understanding of the psychology of adolescence or 
of the manifold complex problems of a typical 
American school community. How can com- 
munities secure the financial support for a mod- 
ern school that shall attract and minister to the di- 
verse needs of all the children of all the people; 
how shall we bring into the school the great world 
outside; how may the school interpret that world 
and reflect back into the community the wise and 
sane interpretation of that world? The Report 
can hardly be recommended as a source of guid- 
ance in these matters. 

How much more stimulation and help can be 
gained through the many papers issued by the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
the Department of Elementary School Principals 
and the Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals or such school papers as the Pasadena School 
Review. An article in Think, December, 1945, 
by Superintendent William Odell of Oakland, 
California, states that “Whether we like it or not, 
many young people do not care for the typical ac- 
tivities carried on within the American public 
high school. To them, studying out of books 
about things with which they have little contact 
has no value because it possesses no meaning to 
them as they see themselves now or in the future. 
No one should ignore what perhaps is the basic 
principle of learning: Little is learned by anyone 
until he identifies himself with that to which he 
is being exposed. For many youngsters at roughly 
about the age of fourteen, the activities carried on 
under the traditional concept of schooling lose 
most of their appeal. Those who have 
studied the problem most thoughtfully believe 
that for many boys and girls beyond fourteen, 
meaningful activities will be singularly non- 
schoolish. The whole cooperative schooling plan, 
where young people work part-time and attend 
school part-time, received new impetus during re- 
cent war years. . . . Unfortunately, however, co- 
operative and work experience programs as yet 
developed are subject to a major shortcoming: 
they flourish only in times of labor shortage. . . . 
Accordingly, educators believe that this matter 
should receive the careful joint consideration of 
labor, management, the government and them- 








selves. If educators be right, labor and manage- 
ment have a joint responsibility, that is as yet 
largely unrecognized, to share in the educational 
development of a large proportion of our young 
people. The government's share in encouraging 
the endeavor is self-evident.”” Think, Vol. XI, 
Dec., 1945, pp. 21, 22. 


6. THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


No attempt will be made to review in detail the 
recommendations for college education. A single 
phase will suffice to show the backward-looking 
philosophy of the proposed curriculum. Of the 
sixteen courses required for the bachelor’s degree 
(Harvard) six will be in general education. ‘Of 
the six courses at least one shall be in the hu- 
manities, one in the social sciences and one in 
the sciences. In the first two areas a particular 
course will be designated and required of all stu- 
dents.’” (p. 196) “In addition to these intro- 
ductory and required courses in general education, 
we propose that a student be required to take 
three further courses in general education.” (p. 
196) ‘it is proposed that the course in the area 
of the humanities which will be required of all 
students be one which might be called ‘Great 
Texts of Literature.’’’ The Report does not 
specify the ‘“Texts.” It states that “Probably, . . . 
a course which chose eight great books would be 
trying to do too much. A list from which a selec- 
tion might be made might include Homer, one or 
two Greek tragedies, Plato, the Bible, Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoy.’’ (p. 207) 

If a curriculum core is necessary let it be a 
course in contemporary civilization. Let it deal 
with the great modern world with all its wealth 
of achievement in science, literature, art, govern- 
ment, democratic education and social ameliora- 
tion. Also have it turn the spotlight upon the blots 
and blotches, such as poverty, crime, illiteracy, 
strikes, World War II; imperialistic, backward- 
looking peace measures. To find crying problems 
one needs only to read the daily newspapers, the 
weekly magazines and listen to the discussions of 
the man on the street, the chambers of commerce 
and the welfare organizations. Shouldn’t educa- 
tion lead in helping young people to interpret the 
world of today and enable them to plan for a 
better civilization tomorrow? Educators need a 
new definition of the humanities. The humanities 
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should deal with human welfare and not with the 
discarded scaffolding (such as dead languages) by 
which man has climbed the ladder of civilization. 
Why should we require a study of Plato, Caesar, 
Charlemagne, ancient history of wars fought with 
the javelin, the cross bow, catapult? Why not to- 
day’s ideas of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Charles 
A. Beard; The Atlantic Charter, Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, the San Francisco Conferences, 
and the United Nations Organization; the com- 
plex problem of implementing peace and the 
methods of diplomacy employed? If history can 
shed any light on these bewildering problems, by 
all means turn to history for its assistance. The 
nucleus of any required curriculum core should 
be the ethical implications of men’s actions—in- 
dividual or in social, civic, industrial or political 
groups. 

The Report makes no mention of a course in 
ethics. The comments regarding courses in phi- 
losophy are very abstract. ‘They should aim to 
impart to the student the habit of self-criticism 
on the one hand—the scrutiny of fundamental 
presuppositions—and on the other they should 
impart perspective, the capacity to envisage truth 
synoptically, from the standpoint of ‘all time and 
all existence.’ Essentially they would be concerned 
with the questions raised by the great philoso- 
phers, questions which haunt any reflective mind, 
young or old.”” (p. 210) For the social sciences 
the suggestion is made for a course “‘called ‘West- 
ern Thought and Institutions.’’’ The writings 
mentioned for the course are Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Luther, Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill. (p. 216) 
Throughout, looking backward! 

Undoubtedly this course in the Great Texts of 
Literature might be very instructive and interest- 
ing to graduate students in literature or history. 
It might even be interesting to some undergradu- 
ates if taught by great masters like Mark Hopkins, 
George L. Kittredge, Richard G. Moulton, Wil- 
liam Byron Phelps, William James, Frederick J. 
Turner, Charles H. Haskins, Vernon Parrington, 


Frederick Woodbridge or Friedrich Paulsen. 


There is the crux of the whole problem. The 
Moulton’s James’ and Haskins’ are found about 
once in a college generation in a given institution. 
A required course in Great Texts in Literature 
made up of Plato, Dante and the others in the 
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hands of pedantic instructors would be as spiritless 
as required college chapel attendance. Were not 
Jefferson, Ticknor and Eliot forward-looking 
when they struggled for the rights of college stu- 
dents to select their professors as well as their 
curricula? 

May we not rightfully raise the question 
whether this conservative attitude of many liberal 
arts colleges is not an important cause of the de- 
flection of thousands of students into the special- 
ized university schools and colleges on the under- 
graduate level? The enrollments in engineering, 
forestry, pharmacy, fisheries, mining, agriculture, 
architecture, home economics, music, fine arts, 
journalism, business administration, education 
bulk tremendously large in comparison with the 
traditional liberal arts college. Few of these re- 
quire any of the traditional liberal arts subjects, 
and honestly are not those students as truly edu- 
cated as those who have been graduated from lib- 
eral arts colleges unprepared for any life occupa- 
tion? When we add the numbers in the junior 
colleges (about one third of the total in higher 
education—325,151 in 1943-44. Junior College 
Journal, February, 1944.) the statistics are most 
impressive. The junior college curricula are much 
more flexible than those of the traditional college 
of liberal arts. 


7. THE HARVARD TUTORIAL SYSTEM 


From the statements made regarding the tu- 
torial system at Harvard the system is not likely to 
be copied at other institutions. One gathers the 
idea that the plan has been very expensive and gen- 
erally inefficient. Many of the departments are 
skeptical and ‘‘one department, chemistry, has 
never adopted the system, while several of the 
other sciences experimented with it for a few years 
and then abandoned it.’” Most of the departments 
“have delegated the tutorial task primarily to 
teaching fellows, annual instructors, faculty in- 
structors—to members of the staff who were not 
on permanent appointment. This means that a 
very heavy proportion of tutoring has been car- 
ried on by young and relatively inexperienced 
tutors.” (pp. 230, 234) 


8. IGNORANCE REGARDING TEACHER TRAINING 


The Committee apparently labored under a 
great misapprehension of the objectives of profes- 
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sional teacher training. Certainly details of cut 
and dried prescriptions (methods) are not the pri- 
mary objectives. Most of the instruction in 
methods and techniques are taught by liberal arts 
subject specialists. The work in professional edu- 
cation is intended to assist the candidate to under- 
stand the objectives of education (especially 
American); to understand the psychology of 
growth and development; the adaptation of the 
curriculum to stages of maturity; the relation of 
education to other social forces; to become intelli- 
gent regarding the magnitude of education; to 
understand the means of support of public educa- 
tion; to have a perspective of the rise of democratic 
education; to understand the opportunities and 
duties of the teacher; and in many ways the most 
important of all: to develop a zeal for service and 
a sincere dedication to the high office of teaching. 

The Committee labors under the mistaken be- 
lief that the reason teachers are so badly educated 
is ‘that their training, brief in any case, is largely 
taken up with methods, psychology, and adminis- 
tration—with anything, in short, except the sub- 
ject to be taught.” (p. 24) At most, the 18 hours 
begrudged by the Committee, is only 15 per cent 
of a four-year course—not even a major, which 
usually includes at least 25 per cent of the course. 
Where candidates for high school teaching are re- 
quired to take a five-year course, as in California, 
Oregon and Washington, only 12 per cent of the 
time is mortgaged by the professional courses. 
The Committee admits that ‘‘No doubt some such 
requirements are beneficial—say six or eight hours 
in practice-teaching and educational psychology, 
instead of the sixteen or eighteen hours in these 
and other subjects now commonly asked.” (p. 
25) 

They must assume that prospective teachers can 
learn rapidly and that schools of education are 
remarkable efficient! 

The Committee tries to justify its attitude re- 
garding teacher training by saying that “The re- 
proach commonly expressed by college people is 
that as a result of their training, teachers are badly 
educated even in the subjects which they teach, 
much more so in other subjects. The reason given 
is that their training, brief in any case, is largely 
taken up with methods, psychology and adminis- 
tration—with anything, in short, except the sub- 
jects to be taught. And schools of education, it is 
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said, sink deeper and deeper into these bad habits, 
making of teaching an elaborate and largely in- 
comprehensible pseudo-science instead of the es- 
sentially clear and straightforward task which it 
should be. Still worse, the criticism goes on, they 
have falsely persuaded the legislatures of most 
states to make these technical subjects a pre- 
requisite to the teaching license—a clinching de- 
terrent to entering upon teaching with a sound 
general background.” (p. 23, 24) 

In the foregoing statements regarding teacher 
training, the Committee exhibits a woeful ignor- 
ance or a willful distortion of the facts. The vast 
numbers of finely organized and socially efficient 
public schools are largely attributable to the pro- 
fessional training gained in normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges and schools of education by teachers 
and school administrators throughout the country. 
The training schools have helped prospective 
teachers to understand boys and girls and the 
actual conditions in public school communities. 
Their critics have not investigated conditions and 
needs but have confined their efforts to un- 
scientific, illiberal criticism and in trying to per- 
petuate the status quo of a backward-looking scho- 
lasticism. 

The Committee tells with great emphasis of the 
vastness of their task of investigating and stating 
a philosophy of education. Twelve trained schol- 
ars of professorial rank and many years of ex- 
perience in teaching and administration, assisted 
by hundreds of consultants and abundant clerical 
assistance, and provided with a fund of $60,000 
to expedite the research! “The committee regu- 
larly met as a whole once a week, frequently more 
often, and periodically scheduled itself for ses- 
sions of several days’ duration. We maintained a 
central office into which memoranda poured and 
where daily groups smaller than the whole com- 
mittee met informally to discuss our problems. 
We sought advice both from our colleagues in the 
university and from persons in various walks of 
life and sections of the country. We brought con- 
sultants to Cambridge as individuals and in 
groups. We operated through subcommittees and 
by conferences. All in all, we tapped so far as 
was in our power the rich and varied thinking 
and experience of American education.” (p. xiv) 
The report “is the product of twelve men living 
in close association for two years, grappling co- 
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operatively with a complex and stubborn problem 
of major importance.” (p. xiv) 

The Committee assumes that teachers can ac- 
quire an adequate science, philosophy, and art of 
teaching almost incidentally. Then inconsistently 
the Committee tries to impress the readers with 
the idea of the vast amount of time and labor that 
they—the Committee members—expended in de- 
veloping and formulating a phase of the philoso- 
phy of education in a democracy. True, they took, 
and needed, a vast amount of time, and did not 
even touch on educational psychology, methods 
and techniques, school organization, relation to 
the community, ways and means of financing edu- 
cation, the development of a professional attitude, 
etc., etc.! 

With this emphatic recognition of the magni- 
tude of the problem of understanding the mean- 
ing of education and the complexity in securing 
educational adjustment to the needs of society, is 
it not strange and inconsistent to assume that 
teacher training is so simple a problem? The pro- 
fessional training of teachers is concerned with the 
development of a philosophy of education and not 
the acquisition of cut and dried recipes called 
methods, as the Committee seems to assume. If 
mature college professors require two years, 
$60,000.00, twelve regular staff members and 
more than a hundred consultants, certainly six or 
eight credit hours can hardly be adequate for im- 
mature undergraduates to acquire a scientific and 
philosophical outlook sufficient to make them safe 
and effective teachers of adolescent boys and girls. 
Many criticise the public school teachers and lay 
at their door all the faults of poor preparation for 
college, and at the same time begrudge the meager 
time allotted to the preparation of efficient 
teachers! 


9. How To CHOSE SCHOOL BOARDS? 


The implied recommendation that school 
boards should be appointed is certainly backward 
looking. It is clearly out of harmony with the 
present practice and in opposition to the thought 
of our best writers on school organization and ad- 
ministration. The appointive method has been 
tried by many cities, found wanting and happily 
abandoned. A few cities still retain the appointive 
plan and most of them have the reputation of be- 
ing honeycombed with rotten politics and of being 
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sorry object lessons in democracy for the boys and 
girls of those communities. Undoubtedly some 
elective school boards are inefficient, but by and 
large, the elected school boards are the best il- 
lustration of democratic community service that 
America affords. They are generally composed of 
the most honorable persons in the community; 
they give unnumbered hours of service without 
compensation; and it is a notable fact that there 
has been scarcely a single scandal connected with 
a school board administration. Compare this with 
city councils, county, state and national boards! 


10. REPORT A Poor Gumpe TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


School administrators seeking guidance on how 
to make public school education more attractive 
and having greater holding power for the masses 
of boys and girls will not find it there. The whole 
tenor of the Report is ultra-conservative. Instead 
of offering even suggestions for infusing ideas of 
bringing into all schools the results of the marvel- 
ous achievements of the modern world of science 
and applied science we are counselled mainly to 
make the subjects hard so as to be educational. 
“On the question of difficulty, it is relevant to re- 
fer to Mr. Whitehead’s dictum in Aims in Educa- 
tion, ‘If it were easy the book ought to be burned, 
for it cannot be educational.’ ”’ (p. 109) 

It is believed by the reviewer that the Report is 
a very incomplete and therefore distorted scene 
that is presented and the recommendations as a 
whole are backward looking. It is an incomplete 
and backward looking concept expressed by the 
statement that “The heart of the problem of a 
general education is the continuance of the liberal 
and humane tradition.” (p. viii) 

The Report as a whole, to this reviewer, seems 
clearly out of line with the democratic tendencies 
of American education in the past hundred years. 
It would fit in better with much of the theory of 
education of half a century ago than with the mar- 
velous developments of the last two or three 
decades. The constantly reiterated emphasis on 
formal discipline, a symmetrical, rounded educa- 
tion, the importance of the literature from an- 
tiquity and the medieval period, the sanctity of 
heritage and tradition, all seem to be backward 


looking. 





The Peace With Germany 


By CHARLES EVERAND REEVES 


I was chagrined that the February issue of THE 
PH DELTA KAPPAN should contain what amounts 
to a German propaganda page, under the inno- 
cently appearing title ““A Prerequisite to Peace.” 

In this article, the author implies that the 
“enemy nations do not ‘‘deserve all the blame” for 
the “alleged atrocities."" Why “alleged atrocities’’? 
There is plenty of evidence from eyewitnesses that 
the atrocities were ‘‘real’’ and not merely “‘al- 
leged.”” Also, they were Germany's atrocities. If 
the United States or any other of the United Na- 
tions had any murder camps, let the evidence be 
presented. Of course “Germany’’ “gets the 
blame.” No other nation was so morally bank- 
rupt and so devoid of all humanity as to operate 
murder camps where millions of innocent persons 
were ruthlessly killed in gas chambers, in ovens, 
and by such forms of torture as German ingenuity 
could devise. 

The author wants “truthful histories.’”’ So do 
we all. Does he want them truthful to the extent 
that history books shall include picture of the 
German murder camps, with full descriptions of 
them and the unholy purposes of human extermi- 
nation back of them? 

The author maintains that ‘‘practically all his- 
torians and statesmen take the view . . . th... the 
Versailles Treaty was unwise and unjust.’’ A few 
historians and statesmen may have been misled 
by the German propaganda that flooded this coun- 
try after the signing of the Versailles Treaty. Dur- 
ing the period, when we put full trust in German 
good intentions, some expressed themselves as be- 
lieving the Versailles Treaty was too harsh. Sub- 
sequent events, however, have proved this opinion 
to be grossly false. The main defect was that the 
Versailles Treaty was not enforced. If it had been 
enforced and Germany’s army had been kept be- 
low 100,000, or if there had been continued occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, the vast military machine 
that has despoiled Europe could not have been 
developed. 
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The author makes a plea for “justice” for “all 
mankind.” The implication is that he wants jus- 
tice for Germany. Let us not be that cruel. What 
seems to be meant is not ‘‘justice’’ but an unjusti- 
fied mercy to a ruthless criminal killer and the 
forgetfulness of German atrocities. The next step 
would probably be a plea to loan Germany more 
money to rebuild her war machine, as we did when 
we trusted Germany. That would be a mockery of 
justice. 

There must have been many individual Ger- 
mans to whom the murder camps and other 
atrocities were repugnant, but they were morally 
too weak to make an effective protest. To these 
individuals we will be merciful, but we will be 
unable to trust them the responsibility of main- 
taining a humanitarian government for many 
years. 

It was German propaganda, after World War I, 
that was one of the causes of our falling asleep 
and trusting Germany. Such articles now may 
lead to the rehabilitation of the German mili- 
tary machine and to World War III. In the light 
of the “truthful history” of Germany’s broken 
promises, ruthless aggressions, and the unfair ad- 
vantages taken of others, God pity us if Germany 
strikes a third time. 


REMINDER 


Xi Field Chapter appoints 16 “sharp stick chair- 
men” to serve as “share the ride’ reminder in their 


community. 


INDIA 


In India only 10 per cent of the inhabitants go to 
school. Of that number few reach college. . . . 

The average man in India cannot dream of calling 
a doctor or of being able to pay a doctor's fee. . 
Western influence has permeated India largely in the 
form of imperialism. . . . India is a vast prison.— 
Mahesh C. Jurgan to Alpha Eta Campus Chapter, 
Temple University. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


The critical teacher shortage is likely to continue for 
at least two more years, concludes E. W. Goetch, Di- 
rector of Teacher Placement, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. He made the study under the 
sponsorship of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. 

It is anticipated that the shortage of teachers will 
be greater in the elementary field than in the second- 
ary field. One state anticipates 1600 elementary va- 
cancies, and has in sight 300 prospective new teachers. 
Teacher training institutions show increased enroll- 
ments, but not enough to take care of anticipated 
vacancies. The twelfth annual teacher placement sur- 
vey is based upon data from 245 institutions of teacher 
training, totalling 312,810 in enrollment. 

There were a total of 14,205 graduates in 1945 
available for employment in the past school year. Of 
the 7,175 qualified for secondary school employment, 
88 per cent accepted high school teaching positions. 
Of the 7,030 prepared for elementary work, 93 per 
cent were teaching in the elementary field at the time 
of the report. 


Why do college students fail? The University of 


Omaha faculty committee, with L. O. Taylor of its 
Department of Education as chairman, sought answers 
by interviews with faculty members, and by analysis 
of test results. 

Faculty members were asked why “A” and “F” 
grades were given to certain students. For the fac- 
ulty at the University of Omaha, it was concluded that 
attendance is more important in ‘‘F” than “A” grades, 
and that ability and attitudes are more important in 
“A” than “F’ grades. 

From the testing results, it was concluded that while 
all the “A” grades could be explained largely on the 
basis of high intellectual ability, the all “F” grades 
cannot be so explained. While all “A” students have 
a relatively high reading comprehension rate, the 
all “‘F’ students cannot be explained on the absence 
of reading ability. Results of the Wrenn Study Habits 
Test indicated less than one chance in a thousand that 
the all “F’ students had study habits skills similar to 
the all “A” students. 

Test data from the Bernreuter Personality Test 
showed a probably significant difference between the 
“A” and “F” students in two categories, the ‘‘self- 
sufficient vs. needs supervision,” and the “extrovert 
vs. introvert.’’ The characteristics ‘emotionally well 
balanced vs. nervous temperament” and dominant vs. 
submissive” showed relationships of doubtful sig- 


nificance, and the relationships between the sets of 
“A” and “F” students on the “‘social and non-social” 
seemed entirely random relationships. 

“However, it is the individual student who fails 
and assistance can be provided only to the individual. 
. . . One who would serve failing students must 
go beyond these clues. The student must be under- 
stood as a product of a total home-church-school-job 
environment.” 

SALARIES AND EXPERIENCE 

Does a teacher have a reasonable expectation that 
his salary will increase as his experience becomes 
greater? 

Charles T. Hassard, Supervising Principal of the 
Township of Union Schoois, Union, N. J., answers in 
the affirmative. Teachers in the Union and Essex 
county schools, 4,000 of them in the New York 
Metropolitan area, show an average yearly increase of 
approximately $50, the median being $1,500 for the 
beginning salary, and $2,900 for those with experi- 
ence of thirty years and more. Beginning teachers 
range from $1,500 to $3,000. There is also an extreme 
range of experience for any given salary. 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women 
in education, will grant August 14, 1946, two awards 
of $400 each for significant research studies in educa- 
tion. 

Studies may be submitted on any aspect of the pro- 
fessional problems and contributions of women, either 
in education or in some other field. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the chairman of the committee on the 
award, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


Henry H. Hill is the new president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. He is 
president of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. That institution reported for the 
winter quarter an enrollment of 1,132 as compared 
with the previous high of 879 for that quarter in 1940. 


George J. Trueman,* a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1919, has been teaching in Canada since 
that time. He was signally honored in 1945 when 
after serving as President of Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, Sackville, New Brunswick, since 1923, he re- 
tired to the emeritus relationship. He received many 
tokens of appreciation from faculty, alumni, and 
trustees; and the May, 1945, issue of the Mount Alli- 
son Record contains many tributes to his character and 
record. 
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Field Chapters 


We continue this month the review of chapter news 
letters and programs. The Editor hopes that the carna- 
tions cited will be made real by the chapters to the 
officers responsible. 


EPSILON 


A carnation to the News Letter of Epsilon Field 
Chapter, a four-page printed sheed appearing punctu- 
ally. 

In spring meetings last year, Epsilon Field Chapter, 
Los Angeles, gave thought to the business of Phi 
Delta Kappa under the leadership of National Vice- 
President Osman R. Hull, heard an anthropologist 
and a psychologist on ‘Race and Race Relationships,” 
and celebrated Ladies Night with music, humor, and 
philosophy! 

The October meeting brought L. B. Travers, Chief 
Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles County 
School to tell of “Principles and Practices in School 
Administration,” as seen from his office. 

Dr. Charles H. Titus in November told them how 
“A Politician Looks at American Education and the 
Postwar Period.” 

“Health Education, How and Why?” was answered 
by C. Morley Sellery, M.D., Director of the Health 
Service Section of the Los Angeles City Schools, in 
December. 

“Vocational Adjustment in the Postwar World,” 
in January, brought a panel with Edwin A. Lee, Dean, 
School of Education of UCLA, Edgar R. Perry, In- 
dustrial Engineer, E. M. Stuart, President of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Los Angeles, and Howard A. 
Campion, Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

Epsilon Field Chapter of Los Angeles in March 
considered “The Minority Group Problem,” with 
Dr. Malcolm McLean of the U. C. L. A. School of 
Education as speaker. 

Epsilon heard Lt. Com. Lyle Hance on the subject, 
“Are the Schools Meeting the Social Needs of the 
Individual ?”’ 

Epsilon counts it a small attendance when they 
have less than ninety men present. 


Mu 


Mu Field Chapter of Muncie, Indiana, has been 
having programs this year on the theme, ‘Problems of 
the Rural Schools.”” Meetings have considered “The 
Rural School—Its General Problems,” ‘Library Serv- 
ice in Rural Schools,’ Health Service in Rural 
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Schools,” and “The Vocational Problem in Rural 
Schools.” 

Last year its theme was “Muncie Looks Ahead in 
Education,” with lay and professional representatives 
in different meetings. 


Nu 


A carnation to the Nu Field Chapter “Chapter By- 
Laws,” with the “Application for Field Chapter Mem- 
bership” bound into one cover. 

Nu Field Chapter, Chicago, has had the following 
program for the year: 

Oct. 16. “Siam’s Place in World Affairs,” Glen E. 
Morrow, Associate Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 

Nov. 20. “Let's Be Gay for the Evening,” Ray- 
mond Moore, Principal, Lake Forest High School. 

December 18. “Child Training and Adult Per- 
sonality," Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

January 15. “Army Experience in Remedial Read- 
ing Techniques,” Paul Witty, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. 

Feb. 19. “The Work of a State School Board As- 
sociation,” Robert M. Cole, Executive Director, IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards. 

April 15. “Rehabilitation of Service Men.” 

May 21. “Current Use of Visual Aids in Educa- 
tion,” Stephen Corey, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Tau 


Tau Field Chapter last summer held jointly with 
Alpha Upsilon Campus Chapter a “Ladies Night’’ on 
the University of Utah campus, at which M. Lynn 
Bennion was the speaker. 


XI 


A carnation to the Xi Field Chapter News, Sacra- 
mento, California, mimeographed news letter regu- 
larly giving such a good taste of the latest program. 

“The Hazards to Vision Frequently Observed by 
the Educator,” with State Ophthalmologist William 
A. Pettit as speaker, a Ladies Night dinner, with 
non-P. D. K. men and wives specially invited, and a 
report from Knowles Ryerson, just back from Pa- 
cific service as Chief Agricultural Field Specialist, 
were features of spring programs for Xi. 

In October, Xi Chapter heard J. Paul Leonard, 
President of the San Francisco State College, speak on 
“Education for Victory.” 

“Unofficial Observations of an Official Visit to 
England,” were made by Francis W. Noel, Chief of 
the State Department Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, in November, and District Representative 
George Kyte spoke of fraternity affairs. 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


“Are We Right in Abandoning Standards of At- 
tainment ?’’ asked Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of California, in De- 
cember. An added attraction was Dr. Fletcher Harper 
Swift. 

In January, Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, made a plea for ‘Unity 
in Education.” 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson came in February to speak on the subject, 
“Up to Now.” 


ALPHA BETA 


Alpha Beta Field Chapter, Tacoma, Washington, 
heard District Representative John E. Corbally dis- 
cuss the business of Phi Delta Kappa and Philip 
Mauge tell of experiences in the Mediterranean area. 


A}PHA RHO 

A carnation to the News Letter of Alpha Rho Field 
Chapter, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter last spring.heard Richard 
Loewenberry on “Myths and Men—The Experience 
of Geniuses,” and John E. Loustalot on ‘“Teaching— 
A Man’s Job,” to the latter of which each member 
was asked to bring a boy as a guest. 

In November Alpha Rho heard Orville Armstrong 
on “The Army Has Problems, Too.” In December 
a panel discussion on “Cutting the Educational Pat- 
tern for Returned Veterans’’ was led by Paul Freed, 
Orral Luke spoke on “What the Tests Show Us” and 
Guy Garrard on “Learning by Doing—Apprentice- 
ships”; and in January John Compton, Leo Hart and 
Herb Blackburn and others led a discussion on “Is the 
Elementary School Meeting the Challenge.” 


A HoLpoverR CURRICULUM 


In 1940 there were over seven million students in 
the U. S. in grades nine to twelve, but unfortunately 
our high schools are still largely set up on the basis of 
1870 when there were only eighty thousand secondary- 
school students—Howard A. Campion, to Epsilon 
Field Chapter, Los Angeles. 


HEALTH 


Last year 57,000 persons in the U. S. died of tuber- 
culosis, 1,600 died of syphilis. Both of these diseases 
could be eradicated in one generation by techniques 
now known to health authorities. Education of the 
public is one of the most important of these tech- 
niques. . . . 

Children pick up the health habits of adults by 
imitation. Often the effect of direct health instruction 
is vitiated by the failure of teachers and parents to 
practice before children what they tell the children 
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ought to be done. One teacher’s tray loaded with des- 
sert and minus salad or vegetable may undo many 
lessons in balanced diet.—C. Morley Sellery, to Epsilon 
Field Chapter, Los Angeles. 


LABOR IN THE CURRICULUM 

It is the duty of the school to include in its curricu- 
lum an unbiased course on labor, labor management, 
and labor-management relations. The high school 
worker going into the industrial world must get an 
intellectual approach to these problems and not the 
present emotional one obtained from intercourse with 
his family relations and with his co-workers. It is 
education and education alone that will solve labor- 
management problems. Education is here used in its 
broad sense.—Paul Prasow to Alpha Epsilon, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


PROCEDURE 

Our first function in education is to pass on a type 
of education acceptable to the community. . . . 

Chicago teachers educated the children of Chicago 
—"‘sold them’ over a period of years on the “dream” 
of reclaiming part of a blighted section for a park. To 
this school influence, over the years, is probably due 
the later success of the required bond issues to make 
the improvement possible. 

You are leaders in your communities; you can do 
more to bring about a betterment of conditions. How? 

1. Sensitize your staff. 

2. Screen problems; list them by sex, color, class, etc. 

3. Let your staff pick out, in conference, those prob- 
lems which seem most urgent. 

4. Get a representative group of the parents to- 
gether. Consult them as to the needed solutions. 

5. A screening of the problems by the children 
might be advisable. 

6. A joint meeting of the staff and parents to devise 
methods and means, to decide upon the most crucial 
problems might be called—W. W. D. Sones, to Xi 
Campus Chapter, University of Pittsburgh. 


SERVICE REPORT 
The nation which holds Alaska will control the 
world from an air point of view. . . . Alaska is a won- 
derful country. . . . Life in the Aleutians can be re- 
duced to percentages; 80 per cent monotony, 15 per 
cent fun, 5 per cent fright... . Men recognize de- 
mocracy only when they see it after experiencing other 
forms of government.—Colbert C. McClain to Alpha 
Eta Campus Chapter, Temple University. 
SILVER LINING 
The Japanese-American relocation project brings 
some positive gains in mental outlook—George Kita, 
in Alpha Rho Bulletin. 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


(Continued from page 246) 


reached retirement age may be granted emeritus status 
and therein be exempt from dues and assessments but 
granted the privileges of good-standing membership ; 
this providing they shall have been dues-paying mem- 
bers for a specified period of years. The details will 
be clearly outlined upon adoption of the proposal by 


the chapters. 


It is proposed, subject to referendum approval, that 
the annual national dues shall be $2.00 for bona fide 
full-time resident students and $3.00 for all other 
dues-paying members, the same in each case to be 
payable through the chapter with which the mem- 
ber is affiliated. It is further provided that members 
who desire to contribute more than the stipulated an- 
nual dues to the financial support of the fraternity 
may become “‘sustaining members’ by the payment 
of $10.00 annual national dues. 

By reason of the proposals to increase the amount 
of annual dues payable, it became necessary to in- 
crease the amount of the life membership fee. This 
was raised from $50.00 for a paid-in-full life member- 
ship to $100.00 with provisions made for payment in 
five annual installments of $22.00 each. This, as for 
other constitutional changes, awaits ratification by the 


chapters. 


ONE VERY HAPPY period of the council was devoted to 
a ceremony of recognition for the service and leader- 


ship of Dr. Carter V. Good who com- 


AWARDS pleted his work as editor of the new 


Dictionary of Education \ast summet. 


In behalf of Phi Delta Kappa, he was awarded a life 
membership in the fraternity and a wall plaque of the 
coat of arms suitably inscribed in recognition of his 
service. On behalf of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
he was awarded a copy of the dictionary beautifully 
bound in hand-tooled red leather. The awards came 
at the conclusion of Dr. Good’s presentation of his 
final report as chairman of the Dictionary Committee 
and as a complete surprise to him. 
* 


* * * * 


On March 23, 1946, Alpha Tau Field Chapter was 
installed at Salem, Oregon, under the leadership of 
Dr. George A. Odgers and with the cooperation of 
Dr. John Corbally, District Representative. This is 
the forty-third field chapter to be installed, one of 
which surrendered its charter voluntarily several years 
ago. Alpha Tau Field Chapter was represented in 
the National Council by Dr. Odgers, the new District 
Representative by virtue of his election at the time of 
the national council meeting. 























An Immediate Success 
Now in second edition 


~* * 


DICTIONARY 
OF 
EDUCATION 


Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 


Edited by 
CARTER V. GOOD 


Professor of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
495 pages, 5x8 . $4.00 


HIS outstanding dictionary has met 

with an enthusiastic reception. Judg- 

ing from the many comments we 
have received, teachers are particularly 
impressed by the very thorough and schol- 
arly manner in which the book covers the 
field. 

Here is an accurate dictionary of more 
than 16,000 professional terms in educa- 
tion that will do for educational workers 
and teachers what already has been ac- 
complished by technical dictionaries in 
such special fields as medicine, law, engi- 
neering, and psychology. The entire field 
of education is covered, including selected 
terms from psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy. 


Order your copy now 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


























The Field Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 


s A graduate student, the initiate in Phi Delta 
A Kappa pledges in sincere devotion his al- 
legiance to the ideals of research, service, and 
leadership in education. On the campus he has a 
fellowship of men of like mind to keep him firm 
in his purpose. He has the aid of planned courses 
of study, libraries with their tools of research, and 
the guidance of professors trained in his profes- 
sion. Then comes the day when the initiate leaves 
his home campus. 

The majority of men leaving the campus locate 
in public school systems where they are without 
like inspiration and fellowship in pursuit of the 
ideals of research, service, and leadership in 
education. 

Those of us who were reared in the country will 
remember how the logs in the fireplace blazed 
merrily when the several sticks were piled on top 
of each other. We remember how one stick, fall- 
ing off to the side of the hearth, would flicker and 
its flame would die out. 

The flame of spirit in each of us is heightened 
by the warmth which comes from association with 
others of like mind. The average Phi Delta Kap- 
pan leaving the campus fellowship has his best 
opportunity for renewal of his inspiration to pro- 
fessional ideals in the occasional contact with his 
own chapter, and in the Pot DELTA KaPPAN, the 
messenger of his association. 

Some Phi Delta Kappans are more fortunate. 
Their location permitting them to join with others, 
they join in the Phi Delta Kappa Club, with meet- 
ings perhaps once or twice a year at the time of 
other professional meetings. They gather in fel- 
lowship; no formal organization is necessary as 
the gang just gravitates together. 

Still more fortunate are those whose location 
permits their gathering into the field chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa, with their organized efforts for 
continuing professional study and effort. 

The number of field chapters has doubled since 
the report of the national survey committee of the 
fraternity in 1933, without any effort from the na- 
tional office. The increasing number of field chap- 
ters represent the healthy growth of interest in 
such chapters on the part of men in the field. The 
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organization of field chapters is encouraged wher- 
ever the local interest of a group of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans is sufficiently strong to insure a continuous 
professional group devoted to the ideals and pur- 
poses of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The 42 field chapters of Phi Delta Kappa cur- 
rently enroll 3,650 men in active membership out 
of the total of 35,846 men initiated into Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

In the field chapter, Phi Delta Kappans come 
together from their several stations in schools pub- 
lic and private, elementary and secondary, class- 
room and supervisory, rural, city, county, state 
departments, and from institutions of higher 
learning. Phi Delta Kappa desires to wed educa- 
tional theory and practice, to do all ‘things proper 
and necessary in carrying out the object of the as- 
sociation in such a manner as to make it essentially 
a continuing graduate school in the study of edu- 
cation for those engaged in educational work as a 
profession.” 

Any member of Phi Delta Kappa in a location 
which seems to warrant the establishment of a 
field chapter may write the national office for the 
addresses of other members of the fraternity in 
his vicinity. The national office will cooperate with 
his interest by supplying to him a list of the ad- 
dresses of Phi Delta Kappans currently in active 
membership in his city or state. 


SHOW OF AUTHORITY 


About 10 per cent of the youth of England go to 
high schools at present. It is planned to send all youth 
to secondary schools. Each will be given work suitable 
to his capacity. . . . Schooling has a double aim: 

1. The culture and the development of the individ- 
ual (the Greek idea). 

2. The individual is a unit in society and he has 
responsibilities toward that society. . . . 

Humanity is becoming free from hard work. There 
is danger in this. People who work hard are not neu- 
rotic. When people have things too easy, with many 
choices, they may become neurotic. . . . Children need 
suitable tasks at home as well as tasks at school. These 
tasks should have meaning to the child. . . . 

A show of authority in assigning tasks for the sake 
of showing mastery is wrong.—Frank N. Freeman to 
Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Maturing Profession 


There has long been a debate in the educa- 
tional circles whether education may be classed as 
a profession. It has not been long since this 
writer, in a discussion of “Is Teaching a Profes- 
sion?”’, denied that teaching could be classed as a 
profession because it accepted, and bore, no re- 
sponsibility for the action of its practitioners. In 
contrast, a lawyer might be disbarred by the pro- 
fessional organization of lawyers and a doctor 
might be barred by a medical association. The ac- 
tion of the professional organization would mean 
that the convicted violator of professional ethics 
could no longer practice his profession. 

Now comes the action of the Committee on 
Ethics of the National Education Association, in 
open trial convicting a prominent educator of vio- 
lations of the code of ethics of the profession. 
Unlike the effect of the similar act of the profes- 
sional organization in law or medicine, this does 
not mean legally that the person convicted loses 
his license, nor the privilege of practice. Nowhere 
in the United States is it true that good standing 
in the professional association of education is a 
necessary condition for teaching. In Canada 
membership in the professional organization is a 
requisite to the holding of a license in some 
provinces. 

Education in the United States, therefore, lacks 
the professional standing which would give it 
the responsibility for the discipline of its members. 
Education shows signs of maturing as a profes- 
sion, however, as it accepts some responsibility 
of the behavior for its membership in accordance 
with an announced code of professional ethics. 
The historian fifty years from now will look back 
upon this precedent as a landmark in professional 
growth. 


Priority for Good Teachers 


There are times when the addition of a build- 
ing conflicts with the employment of good teach- 
ers. In these days of maximum school levies and 
maximum total levies it sometimes happens that 
if a new school building is provided in the budget 


it is not possible to raise the salaries of teachers. 
In the long run people get about what they pay 
for. Good salaries attract, create, and hold good 
teachers. 

There is just so much money in the pockets of 
the people for schools. It seems to us the wise 
choice is first to provide for the salaries for good 
teachers. 


Foreign Service in Education 


In these columns recently we noted that the 
churches will have need for a thousand teachers 
in overseas service. The young man who con- 
siders the choice as part of a professional career 
in education wonders whether going away from 
home would handicap him? Will it be hard to 
find a job and get a start in the States after such 
service? Is it an enrichment or a handicap? 

A gentleman reviewing a long and distin- 
guished career in education gives his answer to 
those questions in this issue in a most interesting 
article on the liberalizing influence of foreign 
service. (See Page 249.) He would covet that 
experience for about 1,000,000 teachers in this 
country! He credits his foreign service with giv- 
ing him his start in real professional education— 
“a process that is yet going on.” For the informa- 
tion of those who consider service in the church 
schools, he notes in his letter that ‘missionary 
schools that are free to get close to the people’s 
needs are better for the purpose than bureaucratic 
public schools.” 


Index 


The index for the Put DELTA KAPPAN has been 
prepared. It will be sent to libraries in our mail- 
ing list. Any other subscriber wishing to have a 
copy of the index for the year past is invited to 
make his request to the Editor, THE Put DELTA 
KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
It will be sent without charge upon request. 


Plans for the magazine next year are announced 
on the inside front cover, following plans made by 
the Twentieth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa in Chicago, April 15-18. 
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Who Will 


By JAMES HILTON 


HE men in uniform afte coming home, having 

finished the gigantic job they set themselves; 
but it is only part of the job that has to be done. 
They have left an even bigger job to the soldiers 
of the future. 

Before you read a sinister note into that state- 
ment, let me explain. Those soldiers of the fu- 
ture are not in uniform. They are never drafted. 
They carry no arms. Yet today they face a task 
as difficult as the Normandy landing, and one in 
which the penalties of failure are just as grave. 


They are the teachers . . . in a world that has 
so much to learn, and so little time left for learn- 
ing. 


Basically, what has to be learnt is simple—as 
simple as the formula that Einstein was able to 
put into a three-letter equation a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. But it is just those simple things that 
are apt to be tremendously difficult. To translate 
the Einstein formula into the atom bomb required 
years of painstaking effort by the world’s best 
brains. To translate “one world” into a living 
ethic of peace will require no less . . . and per- 
haps more. 

It is not a soft-hearted job of teaching us to 
love our enemies, or even our friends; it is a hard- 
headed job of sharing the same world with all 
sorts of people, whether we particularly like them 
or not. And sharing implies justice, and justice 
implies some kind of world-wide organization to 
pronounce and enforce judgment; and this in turn 
demands, in addition to our best brains, the sup- 
port of the plain people of the world, in all coun- 
tries and of all races. 

Here is where the teachers come in—teachers in 
school, where everything has to be learned by 
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are teachers in this wider sense. .eir ti 
only to sell our democratic way of e to the der 

feated nations, but to sell ourselves a new concept : 
of the future. There will be no ‘Mations in 
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thinker is a Columbus. Tey cas Ser be 
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then learn that man does not live by bread alone. 
If I had a child who wanted to be a teacher I 
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npenses of teaching, not in terms of money, 
high privilege of guiding and helping others 
for us, teaching would be the greatest work 
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